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SOME CALM MEDITATIONS OF CAPTAIN 

TIGHTFITT ON POVERTY AND RICHES. 
| Tam an old officer, and, like military men in general, 
|] take a very practical view of most things. My 
| friends say I like a good dinner; and I own the soft 
impeachment. Some perhaps think me worldly; but 

|I believe I am only prudent. I like to have all my 
own affairs in good easy-going order, and not to be 
too much troubled about those of other people. That 
|ladmit. But there lies the very weakness which I 
have most occasion to deplore. Other people’s affairs 
do take a great hold of me. My benevolence will not 
allow me to be indifferent to them. So between my 
love of my own ease, and my tender-hearted concern 
for my fellow-creatures, I am really a good deal pulled 
about and tormented. 

Some people are said to be envious of all their 
| friends who grow rich and live in superlatively easy 
i circumstances. ‘This is a feeling which I cannot at all 
junderstand. Far from being of that frame of mind 
(which our parson, I find, never fails to condemn as 
| vicked and unchristian), I delight in hearing of any 
| friend getting up his head in the world, migrating into 

a better house, beginning to give nice dinners, and so 
| forth. I feel that he is so much the better to me as a 
friend. On the other hand, the most serious annoyance 
| which any friend can inflict upon me, is by his persist- 
ing in being poor or in difficulties; for then, it is 
{|| manifest, he can be of but little positive service to me, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| somewhat beyond what it is convenient to render. 
| Pine at a friend’s prosperity ! why, it is the very thing 
|| above all others that I desire for him ! 
| There is Jack Merryweather, as good a fellow as 
| ever breathed, the life and soul of every company, loved 
| by everybody, and my particular friend. Should I be 
| invidious if Jack were suddenly to fall heir to L.20,000 ? 
| The idea is preposterous. It is precisely what I wish 
to see take place, for Jack, in my opinion, has not 
4 single disqualification for friendship but his poverty ; 
| and were he only rich, as well as funny and hilarious, 
he would be perfect. I am afraid that no such thing 
will ever be, for neither has Jack any wealthy relations 
to leave him a fortune, nor has he any knack of money- 
making himself. Those very qualities which cause his 
society to be so much relished, appear to operate 
| unfavourably on his worldly prospects, no one having 
{| any confidence in a man who possesses extraordinary 
|| Powers of entertainment. It is much to be deplored, 
}| for T cannot help feeling that it is scarcely right towards 
| 8 good fellow like Jack, to go on day after day enjoying 
his pleasant company at the expense of his well-doing 


in life. I therefore either deny myself the pleasure, or 
enjoy under a chilling compunction, which half takes 
away the enjoyment. All this would of course be set 
to rights if Jack were to get a little into the good 
graces of Mammon. You see at once why I should 
scout the idea of envying Jack for any wealth that 
might ever be his. Only let me be tried! 

There, again, is my friend Frank Lighthead, also an 
eminently good fellow, and universally liked ; occupying 
a good position in society, and enjoying a handsome 
income ; but, unfortunately, so reckless in the applica- 
tion of his finances, that he is never out of trouble. 
Frank is a living illustration of an old remark of mine, 
that there are some people born without the money- 
faculty. He does not wish to wrong anybody. His 
extravagances, far from being entered upon from a 
desire of selfish enjoyments, spring from his anxiety to 
promote the happiness of others. But being sent into 
this breathing world under a thorough privation of 
arithmetic, he cannot adjust his obligations to his 
means, and accordingly is every now and then brought 
to ahalt by his tradesmen. Now this is very unpleasant 
to all Frank’s friends, even when none of them has been 
called upon to disburse on his account. We either 
cannot go to his house at all, or we go under a pain to 
our feelings of conscientiousness. We see that ruin 
before him to which he himself is blind, and feel that 
he is in a manner lost to us as a friend. Were Frank 
suddenly to inherit a fortune sufficient to pay off his 
debts, and leave him comparatively well off, should we 
not rejoice, even though we might fear that the evil 
day would come at last ? Undoubtedly we should. 
Instead of envying his good-fortune, we should most 
cordially congratulate him upon it; and, at the cham- 
pagne dinner he would of course give us on the occasion, 
drink long life and prosperity to him till all was blue. 

Desiderius Lovell is an amiable person, considerably 
different in character and pursuits from either of the 
preceding ; but it comes all to the same thing, as far as 
my meditations are concerned. He is one of the most 
noted philanthropists of the age, deep in schemes for 
baths and wash-houses for the poor, a propagator of the 
faith in mechanics’ institutions, a friend and patron of 
everything that promises to improve the economy of 
social life, or to banish a single pang from a human 
bosom. But Lovell has not been equally wise or kind 
towards himself, and his friends sometimes express a fear 
that his triumphs in the public service are checkered 
by painful reflections on the state of his own affairs. 
We remark that he no longer gives dinners, but only 
now and then invites a few friends to tea. This is a 
dismal falling off; and to a man on town, like myself, 
it may be considered as a serious evil. Indeed, I may 
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say it is one good door closed to me. Now, supposing 
Desiderius were to receive a handsome comfortable 
pension, in consideration of his philanthropic exertions, 
is there a man us oye ag envy and not 
rejoice? I must profess myself y unable to con- 
ceive such a thing. I know I for one should fling my 
as high as the house-top. 

T like the society of clever men generally—such as 
popular authors and artists, and even of those diverting 
vagabonds, the players. There is something original 
about them all, that forms a wonderful attraction in 
comparison with the commonplaces of merely respect- 
able society. But, unfortunately, most of these men 
and the consequence is that, one way and 
Sometimes it is a 


Then I should enjoy their pleasantries without any 
fear of a price to be paid for them. On the contrary, 
leg of mutton and bottle of sherry might now 
then be repaid with something in kind; in which 
have no fear that their wit would be one whit 
ght, or their laugh in the slightest degree less 

ious. Do I not wish them, then, to be rich! 
am afraid there is a great deal of hypocrisy in the 
talk regarding poverty and poor people— 


ugnance 
than they would like to avow. Poor people do not 
reflect upon it; but they are more or less an affliction 
to the rich. Concessions have continually to be made 
to them in questions of right. There is a perpetual 
flow of means passing to them, over and above the just 
balance of accounts in their favour. They are a tacit 
reproach to the rich, who, from that and other causes, 
are obliged to conceal as far as possible the amount of 
their superfluities. All rich people, accordingly, must 
feel how much more agreeable it would be to all parties 
if there were no such thing as the res anguste domi in 
the world. My half-pay and account in the bank are 
not so great as to make their concealment of much 

uence; but I am, nevertheless, sensible of a 
painful falsity of position regarding all persons for 
whom I have any regard, who are not quite so much 
at ease in their circumstances. To be in the way of 
meeting these people, and professing an interest in their 
welfare, and yet not to attempt to equalise circum- 
stances with them into some common level, where our 
sympathies would flow freely, seems’ to me a solecism ; 
and I never leave their company in a perfectly easy 
state of mind. It is a curious mixture of sentiments 
which possesses my breast—responsibility for the weal 
of my friends, and desire of making them at least as 
happy as myself—this met and held in check by love of 
my own ease. The struggle between these conflicting 
feelings is sometimes very distressing; and I cannot 
doubt that it is a trouble extensively experienced, 
since few have either benevolence or selfishness so 
exclusively developed as to produce but one consistent 
course of feeling on the subject. Now, as all this 
would be at an end if there were a general diffusion of 
wealth, I think it follows logically, with respect to the 
bulk of mankind, that they are interested in seeing 
their poorer neighbours raised to greater means. And 
even for the remainder—the exclusively selfish—that 
state of things would be better, since it would save 
them a good deal of the trouble they now have in con- 
cealing and protecting their stores, not to speak of the 
improved opportunities they would have, in a generally 
wealthy community, of adding to these accumulations. 
In every point of view, then, I think the fact of a man 


becoming rich should be a subject of general congraty- | 
lation, instead of one of envy. Perhaps, as I am not 
one of the regular corps of philosophers, but only g 
kind of skirmisher on my own account, there may be 
some strange fallacy in these speculations, though | 
rather think not. But one thing I am quite sure of 
that it takes quite a load of responsibility off my 
shoulders, and sets me altogether at ease, when [| 
hear of any fri of mine getting a windfall. I fea 
regarding that man, that he can no longer have any 
bills to sign, will no longer need L.50 to help him over 
his Christmas accounts; he may no longer be the 
barren friend he has hitherto, or for a long time been, 
but may begin to give as well as receive dinners. Ip 
short, my comfort in life is immensely advanced by the 
circumstance; and, as to envying it, I would as soon 
quarrel with my own bread and butter. 


SWINDON AND THE BROAD GAUGE! 


‘Swixpon—change here for Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
and South Wales; stop ten minutes.’ We do stop, not | 
merely for ten minutes, but for two or three hours; 
and not that we may change for Gloucester, Chelten- 
ham, or South Wales, but that we may see and learna 
little respecting this remarkable centre of a remarkable 
system. 

No one could have imagined, fifteen or twenty years 
ago, that the mere circumstance of width between two | 
iron rails could produce such vast commercial results as 
we have lately witnessed ; that millions of additional | 
capital would be expended—not on account of the excel. | 
lences or the defects of any one width, but because two 
widths have been adopted. When the first passenger. 
railway was opened, from Liverpool to Manchester, in 
1830, engineers had no particular liking for one width 
or gauge in preference to another; but as the colliery- 
tramways near Newcastle happened to have a gauge of 
four feet eight inches and a half, and as this seemed to 
be as convenient a width as any other, it was adoptel 
by the Stephensons in their new undertaking. This 
once done, there presented itself an intelligible reason | 
for continuing the same gauge; else, in branching out 
north towards Preston and Carlisle, and south towards 
Warrington and Birmingham, a change of carriage | 
would otherwise have Thus it arose 


necessary. 
that these fifty-six and a half inches came to havea 


sort of imputed virtue: a kind of vested right seemed | 
to belong to them, and they attained by degrees to the 

dignity of the ‘national gauge.’ But many engine 

builders found themselves cramped for room, in giving | 
the requisite powers to a locomotive limited to this | 
width, and there arose a discussion—Shall the gauge | 
be modified for the locomotive, or the locomotive for | 
the gauge? Just about twenty years ago, the Great | 
Western Railway Company was formed; and Mr} 
Brunel, the engineer, taking in view the favourable | 
gradients on his line, proposed the bold plan of making | 
the gauge half as broad again as that on other lines, as | 
a means of obtaining a higher speed. He did not then | 
know—indeed nobody knew—that the lines of all the | 
great companies would ultimately meet at many points. | 
It was thought that each trunk-line would remaia | 
nearly independent of the others; and the break of 
gauge was a commercial malady of which people # | 
that time did not dream. The works were laid out | 
and prosecuted on this Bristol line with the magnifi- | 
cence which almost necessarily attaches itself to this | 
very broad gauge. But the shareholders began to | 
quake a little in regard to expense; and in 1838 a sort | 
of railway commission was appointed by the company, | 
to decide whether the seven-feet gauge should or should | 
not be really adopted. The result was, a retention of | 
Mr Brunel’s plans; and by degrees the broad gauge jj 
extended itself to Bristol, to Gloucester, and to Exeter. 

In the meantime Mr Braithwaite, on the Eastern | 
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| Counties Railway, had adopted a five-feet gauge; but 
| this was afterwards changed when the eastern system 
| was brought into junction with the central or midland 


Those who watched the ‘battle of the gauges’ in 
will not soon forget it. The two gauges met 
at Gloucester, where passengers, going through 
Birmingham to Bristol, had to change carriages, 
uent on a change of gauge. Delays, wranglings, 
accidents ensued; secretaries wrote, engineers 


| avoiding the evils of break of gauge. This was not 
| assented to by parliament; the question was left in an 
| indefinite state; and from that year to the present, 
| there has been no cessation in the struggles between 
|the two gauges. Shall the one keep out the other 
from Rugby, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and the 
| north; from Worcester, Hereford, Cheltenham, and the 
| west; from Salisbury, Weymouth, Exeter, and the 
south-west? Shall there be a division of territory, or 
shall there be inter-penetration between the two sys- 
tems? Our legislators have just done nothing at all 
| to settle the controversy; they have wasted much 
time, they have allowed the opposing companies to 
| spend much money uselessly, and they have left us 
| without the slightest clue to determine when, where, 
or how the wrangling will end. That which parlia- 
ment cannot settle, we do not presume to place on its 
right basis; and therefore it must suffice to say that 
this broad gauge, this monstre magnifique (we can ima- 


gine a Frenchman so designating it), spreads out its 
arms to Plymouth in one direction, to Caermarthen in 
|| another, to Birmingham in another, to Basingstoke in 
afourth, to Hungerford in a fifth, and to Frome in a 
sixth—having the great metropolis as the root from 
which all this springs. The ubiquitous Bradshaw 
|| gives us indications of about 600 miles of broad-gauge 
|| railway now open. 
| Swindon, as the centre of this vast system, is in many 
|| respects a remarkable spot. We do not speak of Old 
|| Swindon, agricultural Swindon, Wiltshire Swindon; 
|, but New Swindon—the Swindon which ignores counties 
and old-school associations, and acknowledges allegiance 
| only to the locomotive. It was near the quiet, respect- 
able old town of Swindon that the branch to Gloucester 
| and Cheltenham was made to spring out of the main 
line; and as this branch has since been extended into 
South Wales, Swindon has become an important junc- 
| tion, and the company have made it their great loco- 
| Motive depét, in which an amount of engineering is 
| carried on quite astonishing for its magnitude. The 
| passenger who hurries into the splendid refresliment- 
| 0om—too splendid and high-priced for the ordinary 
| Tun of railway passengers; a mistake which railway 
| directors will persist in making—knows nothing of this 
| locomotive depét, unless he looks about him when re- 
| suming his journey westward. The depdt is altogether 
| 8 distinct establishment from the station, and under 
| Separate superintendence ; but the two are sufficiently 
| Near to make one town of new houses suffice for the 
| residences of the persons employed, and this town is 
| New Swindon, mostly belonging to and built by the 
| Tailway company. We noticed this place incidentally 
| in a former article* six years ago, but we are desirous 
| of giving somewhat more fully the result of a recent 
Visit. 


Of all the ills that a locomotive is heir to, the means 
| of cure can be found at this dept; of all the bones 
| and sinews which go to its formation, this depdt fur- 
ja of all the talent required for building 


* No. 187, new series, p. 66, 


up the skeleton from these elements, the depét retains 
a formidable staff; and for all the exigencies of a long 
and busy railway, the depét has always a reserve store 
of locomotive power. Over an area of twelve or four- 
teen acres are distributed buildings of large size and 
symmetrical arrangement, within and around which an 
extraordinary scene of activity is displayed. Here we 
find ourselves in a fine airy engine-shed, about 500 
feet in length, and having space for fifty monster 
engines and tenders; many are kept here in readiness 
day and night for the requirements of the line. Near 
this is the hospital, another large slate-roofed building, 
in which the poor wounded locomotives are placed under 
the care of the iron-surgeon, and where forty or fifty are 
generally on the sick-list at one time. Not far from 
this, again, is a third large building, in which loco- 
motives are being dressed for their début—their first 
appearance in public. Some have only just had their 
component elements put together, and are in utter 
déshabille ; others have had their first coat of paint; in 
others, again, the paint has advanced to the stage of 
varnish and French polish; while in one or two, per- 
haps, the thousand-and-one little minor fittings and 
embellishments are being attended to, preparatory to 
the grand turn-out. Behind or near these three build- 
ings are the more solid stone-built structures, in which 
the actual manufacturing processes are carried on. 
Here, uniess the looker-on is accustomed to such 
scenes, he will be somewhat bewildered by the scene 
which presents itself to his view—such hundreds of 
workmen with swarthy face and lusty arms; such 
scores of forge-fires, sending up their flickering glare 
to the dark roof of the smithy ; such countless machines 
of exquisite beauty whirling and whizzing in the mill- 
rooms ; such huge masses of iron under operation; such 
fierce heat in some of the processes ; such heaps of iron 
and ironwork in the square courts between the groups 
of buildings; such exercise of skilled workmanship 
going on all around; such organised system in the 
midst of apparent confusion! All this makes an im- 
pression which is not likely to be speedily dissipated. 

It is no small matter to build a broad-gauge loco- 
motive, as it is built here. The Lord of the Isles, 
which attracted so much attention at the Great Ex- 
hibition, and which has since been employed on the 
Oxford and Birmingham branch, will give some idea 
of the high-class engines now made. It is capable of 
taking a passenger-train of 120 tons at an average 
speed of sixty miles an hour, upon easy gradients. 
When the steam is up, the force is very little less than 
1000 horse-power. ‘The weight of the engine is 31 
tons, or 35 tons when its furnace is supplied with coke 
and its boiler with water. The tender weighs 9 tons 
when empty ; it will contain 30 hundredweights of coke 
and 1600 gallons of water. The engine and its tender, 
both fully supplied with coke and water, weigh no less 
than 52 tons—considerably over 100,000 pounds. There 
are more than 300 tubes traversing the boiler, to 
expedite the heating of the water. The driving-wheels 
are 8 feet in diameter; and the extreme length of the 
engine is little less than 24 feet. Yet, vast as this 
engine is, it does not equal in size some which have 
been made for goods-traffic. The Great Western Com- 
pany have always some of these magnificent locomotives 
in progress at Swindon; but they are not all made 
there: contracts are taken by engineers at Bristol and 
elsewhere, to make to a prescribed pattern. 

Nothing, perhaps, astonishes a spectator at the Swin- 
don works more than the manufacture of the ironwork 
for carriages. It is almost inconceivable that so many 
railway vehicles are required as are seen to be here in 
progress. Year after year more iron and less wood 
are worked up in the carriages and trucks on this 
line; the woodwork may be done at Paddington or 
elsewhere, but the ironwork for the whole (or nearly 
the whole} of the carriages is completed at Swindon. 
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formidable second-class carriages of this company, when 
contains nearly seven tons of iron in 
To make the iron portion 
vehicles, then, and some of the locomotives 
y employ at Swindon upwards of 
artisans and labourers, to assist 
whom in their labours there are no fewer than ninety- 
six forges, above 150 Lge machines A slitting, 
aning, boring, punching, drilling, turning, screw- 
two steam-hammers—those wonderful 
machines by which Mr Nasmyth has enabled a workman 

either to forge an anchor or to crack a nut! 

To describe the mechanical operations of such a place 
is of course not desirable in this work ; but we cannot 
omit the opportunity of saying a little concerning the 
manufacture of iron wheels, which is carried on at 
Swindon on a vast scale, and in a manner which involves 
many highly-curious processes. Some of the spokes 


are cast singly, some are so cast that two are formed | ground 


in one piece of iron, and some include two spokes and 
a portion of the inner periphery of the wheel in one 
piece ; and it is striking to see how, by great heat and 
great pressure, but without much noisy hammering, all 
are packed together in a radial form, so as to possess 
immense strength. These wheels have, like others, a 
circumscribing ring or tire of iron, and as the disruption 
of such a tire would be a sad calamity during the swift 
progress of a railway train, extraordinary means are 
taken to test its strength. It is heated to a red, or even 
a white heat, and then placed around a kind of wheel 
with movable spokes; these spokes are driven out- 
ward with immense force; and if the tire stands this 
severe ordeal, it is fitted to render good service in its 
daily locomotion. ‘The great extent, costliness, and 
efficiency of the apparatus connected with this wheel- 
manufacture, shew how great is the importance which 
the company attach to it. 

A very interesting part of the depot is the storehouse, 
in which stores are kept in variety almost inconceivable. 
If the workmen require iron-wire, or nails, or screws, 
apply at the storehouse. If the painters are at work, 
apply here for colours, and oils, and varnishes. If vul- 
canised buffers and springs are required, here a 

ne 


station-clerk a new desk, the s 

ready, neatly packed, and systematically arranged. 
We have been informed that there are nearly 1000 
different articles on the storekeeper’s list, comprising 
every imaginable thing that can ever be supposed to 
be wanted for the service of the railway; and yet so 
admirably are they arranged, that they take up much 
less space than might be imagined. How complete 
must be the system of book-keeping for the efficient 


And now for the busy hands, and leads, and hearts 
which give life to this mechanical organism. As there 
are considerably over 1000 persons employed within 
the walls of the depédt, as there are many others 
employed at the first-class passengers and goods station 
close adjoining, and as these workmen and clerks have, 
| we may presume, about the usual ratio of sweethearts 
and wives, aged parents, brothers and sisters, boys and 
girls, it follows that a numerous community has sprung 
| up around the Swindon Station. Old Swindon, the 

steady old town, which must have been rather surprised 
| to see such an active young neighbour starting into life 
near it, is too far distant—a mile or a mile and a half— 
to be convenient as a place of residence for the railway 


employés; and the company have therefore built a 


town close to the station. They have about 250 houses, | 
let only to company’s men; speculators near at hand 
have added more to the list, just beyond the company’s || 
property; and Old Swindon gives house accommodation || 
to a few who do not object to the walk thither. } 
It would be paying New Swindon too warm a com. | 
pliment to call it a pretty town ; yet it is an interesting | 
one. Here, at one spot, is a commodious and well. 
situated church, in the decorated style of Gothic; near | 
it are large school-rooms for boys and girls. A little | 
further on, encircled by its neat garden, is the residence 
of the clergyman ; while at two other spots, each in the 
midst of a garden, are the residences of the manager of 
the works and of the station-master—all the residences 
having about them a dash of the Elizabethan style, 
The railway-works are tntirely northward of the rail 
itself; while these residences, church, and school, are 
south of it, as are also the streets of the town. The 
theory of the naming of streets is unsatisfactory to 
many philosophical folks; but we know not how the 
streets of a railway town can be better named than 
after the chief stations on or near the line. On this 
, London Street, Farringdon Street, Oxford 
Street, Exeter Street, Taunton Street, Bristol Street, 
Bath Street, seem very appropriate names for a rail- 
way Swindon, and very neat and clean streets they are 
too: they are symmetrically in an obloag 
parallelogram, with small gardens in front of the 
houses, and a passage between every two rows of 
houses, to give a back-entrance to each house. Here is 
a Wesleyan chapel, and here a Baptist chapel, in what 
architects would call the Lombardic style ; and here is 
the Locomotive Inn, a most fitting sign certainly in 
such a town; and here are shops with the usual 
omnium um for a town’s daily wants; and here 
are bills respecting an exhibition and a concert ; and so 
on. ‘The town certainly has not had time yet to polish 
itself up much by means of public buildings; and as 
the company grant the use of a commodious room 
within the works for a great variety of social purposes, 
perhaps neither the townsmen nor the company have 
deemed it worth while to spend money in the erection 
of a public building avowedly for this object ; but all 
this will come by and by. 
In respect to the commodious room here spoken of, 
we saw it on a recent occasion under the treatment of 
carpenters, who were busy constructing a stage, and a 
proscenium, and wings, and all the paraphernalia of a 
theatrical exhibition, where heroes were to strut their 
brief hour upon the stage, and to win the plaudits of 
an admiring audience. Lest this should seem a strange 
or frivolous affair in such a place, we must explain that | 
it is only one feature in a very praiseworthy under- 
taking. The company have encouraged the formation 
of a Swindon Mechanics’ Institution, and have devoted | 
a large room within the works to the purposes of the | 
several meetings. The institution is not exclusive: it 
is open to persons employed by the Great Western | 
Railway, who pay a graduated tariff, varying from 
sixpence to one shilling per month, according to the | 
wages they receive; and to persons not employed by | 
the same company, who pay from ten to fifteen shillings |) 
per year. The number of members at the beginning | 
of the t year was somewhat over 500, the insti- | 
tution having at that time been in existence about nine | 
years. There is a library of 2400 volumes; there is | 
a reading-room, supplied with about forty newspapers || 
and periodicals ; and there are lectures, concerts, and |) 
theatrical performances, at which the members meet in || 
pleasant companionship. The lectures appear to be || 
of the same miscellaneous character as those delivered | 
in mechanics’ institutions generally. There is an evi- || 
dent relish for music among these Swindonians ; for in | 
the list of classes, each of which meets generally once 
a week, we find the Brass-band Class, ille- | 
band Class, 
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Class, and the Choral Class, besides the Amateur Thea- 
trical Club, in whose behoof the aforesaid theatre is fitted 
up six times or so in a year. We will verily believe 
that these bands come out in strong force on occasion 
of the periodical soirées and the theatrical performances ; 
and we see also that on lecture-nights the brass band 
|| *will be in attendance, and play some favourite airs 
both before and after the lectures.’ There is a Dancing 
|| Class, which, as the last annual report of the committee 
| tells us, ‘continues to be numerously attended, especially 
by the junior portion of the members.’ A quieter class 
+ A any of these is the Chess Class ; while two others, 
partaking more of an educational character, are the 
'! Class cae "Mutual Instruction, and the Class for Mecha- 
nical and Architectural Drawing and Perspective. 
There can be little question that such an institution 
as this is important in fostering a social and friendly 
|| feeling among those who are thus thrown together in 
|| the company’s service. The members evidently look 
|| out quite as much for amusement as instruction here, 
\| and this we cannot wonder at. The young folks are 
i| to in another way: the schools have on the 
books about 350 boys and girls, mostly the children of 
|| men engaged at the works. It is pleasant to see that 
|| the chief officers of the company at Swindon lend their 
|| best aid to the furtherance of these objects ; and that 
| all speak kindly of the conduct of the Board of Direc- 
|| tors in relation thereto. It is precisely the sort of case 
| in which the employers can usefully second the exer- 
tions of those who are willing to bear the small expense 
|| which such an institution entails upon each member. 
itt is helping those who will help themselves. 


1} 
| AN INCIDENT OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
*Maset,’ said my aunt, facing me sternly, and speaking 
1 with solemn emphasis—‘ you are lowered for ever in 
my eyes! When Mr Ellison comes, he shall assuredly 
| know of this. Go!’ she added, with a gesture as if the 
sight of me were intolerable: ‘I shall never have 
| confidence in you again.’ 

Iran out of the room into the garden through the 
| side-door, which always stood open in hot weather ; but 
| my cousins were at play on the lawn; so I flew on in 

the bitterness of my wounded spirit, until I found the 

|| shade and quiet I wanted under a large hoary apple- 
|| tree, which stood in the neighbouring orchard. Under 
| its spreading branches I threw myself down. 
|| Ihave a vivid impression of the aspect and ‘fecl’ 
|| of that summer afternoon. The heat was intense; 
|| even the ground on which I lay seemed to burn the 
|| bare arms crossed beneath my humbled head. I knew 
|| there was not a grateful cloud in the radiant sky above 
|| me; I felt there was not a breath of wind stirring, not 
|| tough even to rustle the thick leaves of the orchard 
|| trees. The garish brilliancy, the sultry stillness, op- 
pressed me almost more than I could bear. If I could 
have hidden myself from the sight of the sun, if I could 
have cheated my own consciousness, I would have 
|| gladly done so. I will not believe the world held at 
that moment a more wretched being than I was, that 
any grown-up man or woman with developed faculties 
ever suffered more keenly from the pangs of self- 
contempt. 

For, let me at once tell the reader, I was no victim of 
injustice or misconstruction ; the words with which I 
had been driven from the house were justified by what 
Thad done. I was fourteen years of age, I had been 
carefully and kindly educated, none knew better than 
I the differences between right and wrong; yet in spite 
‘of age, teaching, and the intellect’s enlightenment, I had 


just been guilty of a gross moral transgression: I had 
been convicted of a falsehood; and, more than that, 
it was no impulsive lie escaping me in some exigency, 
but a deliberate one, and calculated to do another hurt. 
The whole house knew of it—servants, cousins, and all; 
the coming guest was to know of it too. My shame 
was complete. ‘ What shall I do? what will become of 
me?’ I cried aloud. ‘I shall never be happy again !’ 
It seemed so to me. I had lost my position in the 
house where I had been so favoured and happy ; I had 
compromised my character from that day henceforward. 
I, who had meant to do such good in the world, had 
lost my chance; for that sin clinging to my conscience, 
the remembrance of which I should read in everybody's 
face and altered manner, would make effort impossible. 
My aunt had lost all confidence in me—that was 
terrible; but what was worse, I had lost all confidence 
in myself. I saw myself mean, ungenerous, a liar! I 
had no more self-respect. When my cousins whispered 
together about me, or the servants nodded and smiled 
significantly, I should have nothing to fall back upon. 
Why, I was what they thought me; I could not defy 
their contempt, but must take it as my due. I might 
get angry, but who would mind my anger ? A thousand 
thoughts exasperated my anguish. 
I was very fond of reading, and had a liking for 
heroic biographies. Noble actions, fine principles, 
always awoke a passionate enthusiasm in my mind, 
caused strong throbs of ambition, and very often my 
aunt had lent a kind ear to the outpouring of such 
emotions. The case would be altered now. I might 
read, indeed, but such feelings I must henceforth keep 
to myself: who would have patience to hear me thus 
expatiate? I was cut off from fellowship with the 


I must give up, too, my little class at the village 
Sunday-school, which I had been so proud to under- 
take. How could I, despised at home, go among the 
children as before? I could never talk to them as I 
used to venture to do. They would know it, as all the 
world would know; they would mock me in their 
hearts—each feeling she was better than I. I rose up 
from the grass, for my state of mind would bear the 
prone attitude no longer, and leaning against the tree, 
looked around me. Oh! the merry games I had had 
in this orchard. The recollection brought a flood of 
bitter tears to my eyes—I had not cried before—for I 
was sure that time was past; I should never have 
another. ‘ Never, never!’ I cried, wringing my hands ; 
‘TI shall never have the heart to play again, even if they 
would play with me. I am another girl now!’ 

In truth, my brief experience seemed to have cldened 
me, to have matured my faculties. I saw myself in a 
kind of vague confused vision as I might have been, 
as I could never now become. No; life was an altered 
thing from what it had a yesterday : I had 
marred its capabilities on the threshold. I could get a 
glimpse of the house through the trees ; I could see the 
parlour windows where, within the shady room, tea was 
even now being prepared for the expected visitor. Ah! 
that visitor, with whom I used to be a favourite, who 
had always been so kind—he was now on his way with 
the same heart towards me, little knowing what had 
happened, little knowing I was lost and ruined ! 

Does this description of my state of mind, of my sense 
of guilt, seem overstrained? It is just possible I give 
a little more coherence to my reflections than they had 
at the time, but I cannot colour too highly the anguish 
of humiliation they produced : it was all but intolerable. 
*I suppose,’ said I moodily to myself, for a reaction 
was commencing—‘ I suppose I shan’t always feel like 
this, or I should go mad. I shall get used to it presently — 
used to being miserable !’ 

Just then I heard my name shouted by one of my 
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of me. He was hot with the 
hat I had not answered ; moreover, 
his age, in the lustihood of a dozen 
summers, knoweth ought of tenderness or consideration? 
‘There you are, miss,’ he said savagely, ‘ and a pretty 
hunt I’ve had! You're to come in to tea; and 
fetching you: they don’t like it, I can you.’ 

He was just off again, eager for his meal, but I 

him. ‘Bob, is Mr Ellison come ?’ I cried. 

* Hours ago; and he and mother have been shut up 
ever so long talking about you, I know; and don’t 
* Bob” me, Mabel ; I don’t like it 1’ 

it swelled. 


me, and 
per 
with 
to 
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treatment 
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less strict sense of my delinquency, 
t have been more severe. I could not blame her. 
least,’ I said, ‘ you won’t make me come in?’ 

” she returned, and went back to the parlour. 
p stairs to my bedroom, where I spent the 
evening. No inquiries were made after me. 

dark, I undressed and threw myself into 

prayer for God’s forgiveness ; mine 

not so much penitence as remorse. Had I been a 
who had blasted his prospects in life by the com- 
some deadly sin, I could scarcely have felt 
ly lost, more hopeless about the future. 
represented my sin in appalling colours, 
previous education and turn of mind 
strongly: the possibility of 


. | repairing it had not been urged 


whole after-life, that I had lost caste for ever. | 

I scarcely slept at all, and got up mentally sick, | 
physically worn out. I dared not stay away from the | 
breakfast-table, so I made haste to be firat down stairs, | 
The windows of our pleasant morning-room were open; | 
there had been rain during the night, and it was one of | 
those fresh laughing mornings which I felt I should 
have so enjoyed once. Once! yes, it was a long time 
ago. The whole aspect of the apartment within, of 
refreshed nature without, had an eminently pleasant 
effect ; or, rather, I thought it would have to other | 
eyes. I took a seat in the shade; I had a dim ides 
(I knew not whether it were hope or dread) that Mr 
Ellison might come in before the others; but he did 
not. He and my aunt came in together, and they | 
were closely followed by the children. 

He was a man of about fifty years of age, with a | 
figure and countenance which, in youth, might have 
been handsome, but which had suffered too severely 
from what I suppose were the effects of time to be so 
now. He had, too, an air of gravity and reticence, 
which rather oppressed a stranger unacquainted with 
the — sympathies, the comprehensive benevolence 
it veiled. 

He came up to me where I sat dejected and humbled, 
and held out his hand. To my surprise, and, I may 
say, to my exquisite pain, he spoke to me much as 
usual—I could almost have thought more tenderly 
than usual. I dared not look up as I murmured my 
inaudible answer. My aunt gave me a chilling ‘ good- 
morning ;’ my young cousins looked at me shyly, but 
did not speak. No one spoke to me during breakfast 
except my guardian, and he only in connection with 
the courtesies of the table ; and not being able to bear 
this, I crept out of the room as soon as I dared. It 
was the same at every other meal; and all the intervals 
between I spent alone, unsought, unquestioned, suffering 
a fiery trial. I don’t dwell on the details of my expe- 
rience that day; I have suffered much since, but, God 
knows, never more. However, as may be supposed, I 
on a little that night, for nature would bear up no 
longer. | 

The next day came ; breakfast had passed as before, 
and, as before, I was stealing out of the room, when 
my guardian called me back. 

‘If you want to talk to Mabel,’ said my aunt, ‘I 
will leave you alone together.’ 

But Mr Ellison begged earnestly that she would | 
remain, and, to my bitter regret, she consented. I felt 
now there would be no hope for me. He then placed 
a chair for me, and coming up to where I stood sinking | 
with shame near the door, led me gently to it. ‘ You 
are too forbearing, my dear sir,’ urged my aunt: ‘she |) 
is not any longer entitled to such kindness.’ 

‘Is she not?’ he returned with a bitter sigh ; and | 
then addressing me: ‘ Mabel, are you truly sorry for | 
this sin of yours ?’ ! 

The accent of generous sympathy with which the | 
words were spoken t upon me. ‘ ae @ 
cried in an agony; ‘I’m miserable; I shall always be | 
miserable! Every one will ise me all my life long }) 
—and oh, I meant to be so !’ i| 

y guardian took a seat beside me. ‘ And now,’ | 
he asked, ‘ you will give up trying ?’ | 

I looked up eagerly. ‘ Where would be the use?’ I | 
said. ‘A liar ’—the word seemed to burn my lips, but | 
I would say it, for I half feared he did not know the | 
worst—‘ loses her character once and for ever. No | 
one will trust me again, no one can respect me. Oh, | 

| 
| 
| 


it’s dreadful!’ I shuddered instinctively. 

‘Then what is to follow ?’ asked Mr Ellison. ‘Is all 
effort to be given up, and this dark spot to spread till |) 
it infects your whole character? Are all duties to be 
neglected because you have failed in one? and are 
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you to live on, perhaps to fourscore, incapacitated by 
this selfish remorse? Not so, Mabel’—— 

‘Pardon my interrupting you, Mr Ellison,’ inter- 
posed my aunt; ‘but this is scarcely the way to treat 
my niece. You will make her think lightly of the 

| dreadful sin she has committed; she will fancy her 
| compunction extreme, whereas no repentance can be 

| sufficient. Don’t try to soften her present impression. 

i} | would have her carry with her to the grave the 

}| salutary sense she seems to have of what she has 
done.’ 


‘J, too,’ said my guardian fervently, ‘ would teach her 
| glesson she should never forget, but it would be diffe- 
| rently put from yours. Before God, I grant you, no 
|| amount of penitence would suffice to procure that atone- 
|| ment which is freely given on wider grounds; but as 
|| regards her relations to her fellow-beings, to her future 
\| life, Mabel argues wrong: men in general, the world at 
| large, you yourself, my dear madam, appear to me to 

argue wrong on this subject.’ 

My aunt coloured. ‘ Pardon me,’ she said stiffly ; ‘I 
think we cannot understand each other.’ 
|| ‘Perhaps,’ said my guardian, ‘I have misunderstood 
|| you; but if you will suffer a direct question, it will settle 
|| the point. Suppose that, in the future, Mabel’s conduct 
should be exemplary, would you fully restore her to the 
place she once held in your esteem ?’ 
|| I looked anxiously towards my aunt; the question 
|| was a momentous one to me. She seemed to reflect. 
|| ‘It is painful to say it,’ she replied at length; ‘but I 
|| must be conscientious. In such a case, Mabel would in 
|| a great measure regain my esteem; but to expect me 
|| to feel for her as I did before she had so deeply injured 
|| her moral nature, seems unreasonable. She can never 
be exactly to me what she was before.’ 

‘And you think, doubtless, that she is right in con- 
|| sidering that this youthful sin will impair her future 
|| capacity for good ?’ 
|| ‘I think,’ answered my aunt, ‘that it is the penalty 
|| attached to all sin, that it should keep us low and 

humble through life. The comparatively clear con- 

science will be better fitted for good deeds than the 
| burdened.’ 


There was a pause; my heart had sunk again. Mr 
| Ellison rose and began to walk up and down the floor. 
| ‘Suppose a case, madam,’ he said presently, and in 
aconstrained tone—‘ where an honourable man, under 
| strong temptation, has committed a dishonourable 
| action; or a merciful man, a cruel: have they marred 
| life, and must they go softly all the rest of their days ? 
| Must they leave to other men the fulfilment of high 
duties, the pursuit and achievement of moral excellence ? 
| Would you think it unseemly if, at any after-period, 
you heard the one urging on some conscience the neces- 
sity of rectitude, or the other advocating the beauty of 
benevolence ? or must they, conscious that their trans- 
gression has lowered them for ever, never presume to 
hold themselves erect again ?’ 

‘My dear Mr Ellison,’ said my aunt, looking with 
surprise at my guardian, who had certainly warmed 
into unusual energy—‘I think we are wandering from 
the point. Such a discussion as this will not do Mabel 
any good, but rather harm, if I understand you to mean 
that we are not materially affected by our transgres- 
sions. It is a strange doctrine, sir, and a very dangerous 
one.’ 

“My dear friend,’ returned my guardian gently, ‘far 
be it from me to say that our transgressions do not 
materially affect us! I do not want to gainsay your 
View of the life-long humility which a human being 
should feel for a criminal act, but I would introduce 
hope, and not despair, intohis mind. I don’t think the 
plan on which society goes of judging the character of 
4 man from individual acts or single aberrations is just ; 
¥ery often such acts are not fair representations of the 
lifeoreven the nature of the man. They shew, i 


what he was at that moment; but it may be that never 
before or since in his existence did he or will he expe- 
rience such another. Yet perhaps he is condemned 
by the world, and shunned as a lost character. How 
bitterly hard for that man to do his duty in life!’ 

‘No doubt,’ said my aunt, ‘it does bear hard in par- 
ticular cases; but it is the arrangement of Providence 
that the way of transgressors is hard.’ 

‘I am not speeking,’ returned my guardian, ‘of the 
habitual transgressor, but of one who, like Mabel here, 
thinks life spoiled by a single act of moral evil, and is 
treated as if it were so. You speak of Providence,’ he 
continued with a smile: ‘an instance rises to my mind 
where an aggravated sin was committed, and yet the 
sinner, far from being doomed to obscurity and life- 
long remorse, was spared all reproof save that of his 
agonized conscience, was distinguished above others, 
called to God’s most sacred service, elected to the glory 
of martyrdom. If remorse were in any case justifiable, 
if any sin should unfit man for rising above it or for 
doing good in his generation, surely it would have been 
in Peter’s case. But we know that story. My dear 
madam’—and Mr Ellison, laying his hand on my 
head, looked appealingly towards my aunt—‘I desire to 
speak reverently ; but think you, after Christ’s charge, 
even Jolin, Abdiel-like disciple as he was, ever pre- 
sumed to say or feel that he could never esteem or look 
upon Peter as he once did? This is what is forbidden 
us—to look upon men as fallen below their chance of 
recovery.’—My aunt was silent, but I could see she 
was impressed. As for me, I felt as if a load were 
being slowly lifted off my heart, and it swelled with a 
passionate aspiration to recover, with God’s help, my 
former standing, and press on in the upward way. 
And would I not, through life, be tender and merciful 
to the penitent wrong-doer ?—‘ If I speak warmly on 
this subject,’ continued my guardian, ‘it is because 
my own experience furnishes me with a proof of how 
low an honourable man may fall, and how far the 
magnanimity, or rather justice, I have been advocating 
may enable him to rise again, and try and work out 
towards his fellow-men—I know he cannot do so to- 
wards God—reparation for his offence. May I tell you 
a short story ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ said my aunt; but she looked uneasily 
towards me. 

‘Let Mabel stay and hear me,’ said Mr Ellison ; ‘the 
lesson is for her to learn, and my story will do her no 
harm.’ 

He took a few turns through the room, as if collecting 
his thoughts, and then began. If my readers wonder 
that, at fourteen, my memory retained the details of 
such a conversation, let me explain, that many times 
since then has this subject been renewed and discussed 
by my guardian and me. 

‘Many years back,’ said Mr Ellison, ‘I knew two 
friends. They were young men of very different cha- 
racter, but, for ought I know, that might have been 
the secret of their attachment. The elder, whom, for 
distinction’s sake, I will call Paul, was of a thoughtful, 
reserved turn of mind. He was given a good deal to 
speculations about the moral capacities and infirmities of 
his own nature and that of his race, and had a deep 
inward enthusiasm for what he conceived to be good- 
ness and virtue; and I will do him the justice to say, 
he strove so far as in him lay to act up to his convic- 
tions. The younger—we will call him Clement—was of 
alighter temper. Generous, frank, and vivacious, he was 
a far more general favourite than his friend; but yet, 
when men of experience spoke on the subject, they said, 
the one was, no doubt, the most lovable, but the other 
the most trustworthy. Well—for I do not wish to 
make a long story of it—Clement, who had no secrecies 
from his friend, had made him long ago the confidant 
of a strong but unfortunate attachment of his. Unfor- 
tunate, 1 say; not but that the lady was eminently 
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worthy, but, alas! she was rich, and he but a brief- 
ig barrister. Clement had a chivalrous sense of 
soma and had never shewn sign or uttered word of 
love, though he confessed he had a secret hope 
that the girl returned his feeling. He blushed, however, 
like a woman when he made this admission, and would 
fain have gainsaid it as presumption the moment after. 
He rather unwisely, but most naturally, still visited 
at the house, where the parents, suspecting nothing, 
received him cordially ; and at length he ventured to 
introduce Paul there too, in order that his friend might 
judge for himself of the perfections of his mistress. 

‘It is not necessary to describe the daughter; suffice 
it to say, Paul found in her and character not 
only enough to justify Clement’s choice, but to excite 
in his own mind a passion of a strength corresponding 
with the silent energy of his character. He kept his 
secret, and heard Clement talk of his love with the 
patience of a friend, while secretly he had to contend 
with the jealousy of a lover. But he did contend 
against it, and strove to master himself; for apart from 
what honour and friendship enjoined, "he saw plainly 
that Eleanor favoured the unexpressed, but with a 
woman's keenness, half-guessed love of Clement. He 
forbore to visit at the house, in spite of the double 
welcome his relation to Clement and his own social 
position—for Paul was richh—had obtained for him there. 
Time and Paul was still at war with an uncon- 
q weakness, when Clement got an appointment 
pe, India. “Before you go,” said Paul to him, “ you 

will speak to Eleanor ?” 

“No,” said Clement, after painful deliberation ; “the 
chances of my success are still doubtful: when I have 

“You may lose her through your over-scru 
lousness.” 


“T may,” said Clement; “but if she loves me, she 
has read my heart, and I can trust her.” 

‘Clement, therefore, took his secret to India with him, 
and Paul was left at home to fight with a gigantic 
temptation. I need not go into the subtleties it 
assumed; but for a long time he was proof against 
one He would not sacrifice honour and friendship, 

the strength of a good conscience, and the principles he 
revered, to selfish passion and inclination. One evening, 
however, he yielded to a weakness he had several times 
overcome, and went to the house. He said to himself 
he would see how she bore Clement's absence. Eleanor 
received him with a kindness she had hever shewn 
before. Her parents politely hoped, when he rose to 


leave, that they were not to lose his society as well as 
-Clemen’ 


t’s. That night cast the die. “I love her,” 
said Paul to himself; “ Clement does no more. I have 
the same right as he to be happy.” Madam,’ added 
Mr Ellison abruptly, ‘ you guess what followed. Paul, 
with his keen sense of rectitude, his ambitious aspira- 
tions, yielded, and fell.’ 

MR guardian paused. My whole girl’s heart was in 
his story : I forgot my humbled position, and exclaimed 
eagerly: ‘ But did Eleanor love him ?’ 

Mr Ellison looked at me quickly, and then half- 
smiled. The smile was a relief to me, for it brought 
back the usual expression which he had lost during the 
telling of this story. ‘You shall hear,’ he resumed 
presently. ‘Paul having decided to act a fraudulent 
and unworthy part, used all his powers to gain his 

object. “ Honour and seif-respect I have lost,” net said ; 
“love and gratification I must have.” It was a terrible 
period that followed. The suit he urged with such 
untiring zeal seemed to gain slow favour with Eleanor. 
Her parents were already his supporters; and with 
the irritating hopes and fears of an ardent but baffled 
lover, were mixed the stinging agonies of remorse and 
shame. Clement's periodical letters, long since un- 
answered, were now unread; to him, such as he now 


was buried along with his youth’s integrity. I wil} | 
not linger,’ said my guardian hurriedly. ‘Paul won 
the prize which he had sought at such a cost; Eleanor’s | 


pointed. 

self as to think he was happy. Moments of tumultuous | 
emotion, of feverish excitement, that he misnamed joy, 
he had, but his blessedness had escaped him. Not only 
his conscience told him was Clement defrauded, but 
Eleanor was deceived. To hear her express at any | 
time indignant scorn of what was base or mean, was a 
moral torture so exquisitely acute that only those can | 
conceive it who have stooped to a like degradation. A | 
night or two before the day fixed for the wedding, | 
Paul went as usual to her house. Just before he took | 
his leave, Eleanor left the room and returned with 4 
letter. There was a glow on her check as she gave it 
him. “I have long determined,” she said, “to have 
no momentous secrets from him who is to be my 
husband: it will be better for you to know this.” 

*He took the letter. I see you guess the sequel: it 
was from Clement. It told the story of his long silent 
love, for he was now in a position to satisfy his own 
scruples and tell it. With the fear upon his mind that 
even now his treasure might escape him, Paul clung 
to it more tenaciously than ever; passion smothered 
remorse. “ Well,” he asked, looking at her almost | 
fiercely, “ does the secret go no further ?” | 

“Very little further, Paul,” said Eleanor gravely. | 
“T loved Clement once, but I thought he trifled with 
me; were it not now honourably too late—I love you 
now.” 

‘Paul felt a sudden impulse to confess the whole | 
truth, but it was transient. He had felt many such an | 
- | impulse before, but had conquered it; should he, on | 
the eve of possession, with that assurance in his ears, | 
yield now ?’ 

‘But, Mr Ellison,’ I cried, interrupting him with | 
the matter-of-fact sagacity of a child, ‘didn’t it seem | 
strange to Eleanor that Paul had told Clement nothing | 
about his engagement ?’ } 

* Ah, Mabel,’ sighed my guardian, ‘no great sin but 
has its lesser ones. Long since, Paul had found it 
necessary to tell Eleanor a false story concerning his 
present suspension of intercourse with Clement.’ 

I think this absolute lie of Paul’s touched my aunt 
as sensibly as any point in the history, for she broke 
silence. ‘And what,’ she said, ‘was the end of this 
wretched young man’s history? Are you going to tell 
us we must not despise him?’ 

*One moment longer,’ urged my guardian, ‘and you 
shall pass your judgment. Paul married Eleanor: you 
are surprised? Alas! poetical justice is not the rule 
of this life. Yet why do I say alas? has it not a higher 
rule? He married her then, each loved the other, but | 
Paul was a miserable man. His friends noticed it; | 
naturally then his wife; but he kept his secret: no | 
wonder months wrought upon him the effect of years. | 
Nevertheless, he neglected his duties—he had no heart 
for them: self-contempt, a bitter re! cankered | 
every aspiration, enfeebled effort, sapped ped Gill destroyed 
his capabilities. Life slipped wasted through his fingers. 
I not,’ said Mr Ellison, ‘give you an idea what 

he suffered, but I believe he was at this time deeply 

mistaken, increasingly criminal. If a man’s sin be | 
black as hell—and hse was black—remorse cannot mend 
it: so long as he lives, life requires duties and effort | 
from him; let him not think he is free to spend it in 
this selfish absorption.’ 

‘True,’ said my aunt; ‘ but let him not expect, even 
though he strive to rise and partially succeed, that he 
is to be respected as a worthier man,’ 

‘A year passed,’ resumed my ian, without 
heeding the remark, ‘and Clement returned to England. 


was, they were not addresscd—that sweet friendship 


Originally, he had a noble soul ; sanctifying sorrow had 
made him great. He inquired after r his former friend, 
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wrote to him, assuring him he could meet Eleanor now 


|| with the calmness of friendship; and forced himself 


him. I say forced, for, naturally, Clement was to 
an accusing angel. An agonised retribution was 


\| at hand for the latter: Eleanor died in her first con- 


finement, after but a few hours’ illness ; her infant even 
died before her. In this extremity, well was it for 


|| Paul that Clement was at hand: in his overwhelming 


ief, the past seemed cancelled ; he could claim and 
endure his friend’s magnanimous tenderness. When 
he recovered from this stroke, he roused himself to a 
new existence. Clement had succeeded in convincing 
him of his forgiveness, of his continued friendship even. 
“After the first shock of feeling,” he said, “the thought 
of what a nature like yours must suffer, which had 
been tempted to such an act, changed, slowly, I grant, 
but still changed, resentment into sympathy. For my 
own consolation, I studied the New Testament ; it has 
taught me lessons which I think, Paul, you as well as I 
have missed. I won't insult you by dwelling on my 
| free pardon ; if it is worthy of acknowledgment, put 
| your hand once more to the plough, labour for the 

welfare of others, and so work out your own.” He 
|| argued against remorse, and urged the considerations 
|| which I have brought more feebly forward, with such 
|| effect, that Paul laid them to heart, and strove to test 
|| their truth. With God’s forgiveness sought and 
|| obtained, and that of the man he had injured—with 
|| principles drawn from a deeper and diviner source than 
|| he had known before—with a spirit humbled but not 
|| erushed, he proved that life still lay before him as a 
|| field for honourable and remunerative labour. I believe 
|| his friend respected him more in this second stage of 
|| his experience than before; I know he did not respect 
|| him less. Will any other presume to do so?’ asked 
|| Mr Ellison, approaching my aunt. ‘My dear friend, 
|| wonder not at my tenderness to Mabel; that is the 
|| salutary result of so severe an experience: it is my 
|| own story I have told.’ 
|| I think my aunt must have guessed the truth ere 
|| this, for she made no immediate answer. I was silent 
|| with astonishment. My guardian turned and looked 
jj atme. ‘Mabel,’ he said earnestly, ‘let me not have 
|| humbled myself before you in vain. God preserve you 
|| from sinning against your own nature and Him; but 
|| where you fall, God give you grace and strength to rise 
|| and strive again. And grant me this too, my child: in 
|| after-life you may have much influence; for my sake, 
|| for your own experience of suffering and shame, be 
|| merciful to the wrong-doer! Make it one of your 
|| duties to help the fallen, even though she be a woman, 
| 


and convince her that all is not lost in one false step. 
God provides against his creature’s remorse—shall man 
be less merciful to his brother ?’ 

‘Mr Ellison,’ said my aunt, ‘ the life of effort and self- 
denial you have led condemns my severity. I have been 
too harsh ; but I must seriously review this argument. 
Mabel come here !’—I approached her timidly ; she 
drew me nearer.—‘ One must still repent before they 

; ‘but I think you do repent, 


My tears flowed. ‘Aunt, forgive me,’ I whispered ; 
‘Iam sorry indeed. I don’t like to say it, but I think 
I shall never tell a lie again!’ 

She kissed me, and rose up; there were tears in her 
eyes. ‘Let it be, then, as though it had never been, 
extept to teach you Mr Ellison’s lesson,’ she said. She 
then approached my guardian. ‘I knew not,’ she 
added in a softened tone, and holding out her hand 
with an air of respect, ‘how much you lost some 
years ago by Clement’s death. Henceforth, you and 
I will be better friends.’ 

Mr Ellison pressed her hand in silence; I saw he 

not speak ; I had an instinct that he would wish 
to be alone, so I followed my aunt quickly out of the 
Toom. 


She turned kindly round, and despatched me on some 
message as of old: I felt I wasforgiven! Before fulfil- 
ling it, I ran into my room and shut the door; then 
kneeling down by the bedside, I prayed as I had not 
before done, with softened heart and contrite tears, for 
God’s forgiveness. 

Those few hours have influenced a lifetime. 


RAMBLES IN DAMASCUS. 


Ovr little cavalcade had spent some hours in laboriously 
ascending the mountain which forms the western boun- 
dary of the plains of Damascus, and we had vainly 
inquired of the mule-drivers when we were likely to 
reach the ‘ beautiful city.’ All at once, upon turning 
a corner of the rocky road, we found ourselves upon 
the summit of the ridge, and a magnificent view pre- 
sented itself to our astonished sight. It was a vast 
plain, across which the eye could scarcely reach, and 
which in length seemed interminable, filled with luxu- 
riant verdure, and watered by shining streams. Damas- 
cus itself seemed to occupy a small spot in an immense 
orchard ; whilst two hundred towns and villages peeped 
forth from the surrounding foliage. It was the after- 
noon of a summer day, when nature was clothed with 
her richest verdure, and the atmosphere was so pure 
that every object within range of vision could be dis- 
tinctly seen. No smoke ascended from the habitations 
of men, nor huge stacks of chimneys deformed the 
houses; but lofty cupolas, elegant minarets, with 
stately cypresses and palm-trees, reared their conspi- 
cuous heads to beautify the scenery. The air was 
balmy as that of Paradise, and was laden with the per- 
fume of flowers and fruits, which regaled our senses as 
we approached the capital of Syria. The city does not lie 
in the middle of the great plain, but toward its western 
border, near the foot of Antilibanus; its gardens are 
said to extend twenty or thirty miles beyond its walls. 
The river Barrady, which issues from the clefts of the 
mountain on which we were standing, is immediately 
divided into three streams. The main channel flows 
through Damascus, and its waters are distributed to all 
the canalets, fountains, and cisterns of the city. The 
other streams run to the right and left, to irrigate the 
gardens and orchards by a multitude of little cuts and 
streamlets. It is this artificial dispersing of the waters 
of ‘ the three rivers’ which makes the plain so rich in 
foliage and in all manner of fruits. 

Damascus is about two miles long, but dispropor- 
tionately narrow, surrounded by a thick wall, and full 
of houses. To perambulate one of these Eastern cities 
seems almost an adventure to the European stranger. 
Most of the streets are very narrow, only a few feet in 
width; and the houses so overhang them as often to 
prevent a sight of the firmament overhead; but this 
keeps them cool, by shutting out the rays of the 
summer sun, and is a great saving to the eyes of a 
passenger. It was quite a marvel to us that many of 
the pedestrians were not trodden down in the streets. 
All respectable Mussulmans ride on horses, mules, or 
asses; the latter being quite of a superior size and 
quality to those in England. ‘The equestrians have a 
servant to run before them, carrying their pipe, and 
clearing a passage through the promiscuous crowd. 
Where there is no courier, the sagacious donkeys know 
how to proceed warily, and remove human obstacles 
with their ready noses. Except in the bazaars and a 
few of the principal thoroughfares, there is no more 
room than for one beast of burden to pass another; so 
that the rider must be cautious not to knock his knees 
against a party whom he meets. In many streets, only 
two persons can walk abreast, and it needs some tact 
to get out of the way when a four-footed animal makes 
its appearance ; but camels are the most fearful objects 
in the street of an Eastern city. These patient animals 
are a substitute for wagons in Damascus, and their 
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huge burdens are swung on each side so as to balance 
weights. Such creatures with their loads, and their 
long necks swinging to and fro, are formidable obstacles 
in the narrow paths ; and persons coming in an oppo- 
site direction, must get into a corner or retire through 
another street, unless they are willing to risk their heads 
by stooping under one side of the camel’s burden. 
At length, after many difficulties, and, as we thought, 
dangers of the roads, we reached the house of the con- 
where we were to find a lodging. This 


part of the summer evenings and nights on their house- 
tops. We obtained a room to sleep in, and another 
chamber open at one side to be our parlour and dining- 
room. This was agreeable during the hot weather; 
and travellers in these regions are not supposed to be 
particular in the extent of their accommodations. Each 
is expected to carry his own rug or mattress, which he 
lays down in a corner, covering himself with a cloak 
or blankets; his saddle-bags are his usual pillow. It 
is also necessary to take your own cooking utensils, 
with knives and spoons, and any crockery which you 
may desire to use; for in the Eastern khans or inns, 
nothing is furnished but the bare floors and walls. This 
— a private house, our parlour had a divan or raised 
sofa along one side, covered with a wool-mattress and 
cushions, on which we sat cross-legged like an Eastern, 
or lounged like a European. Our travelling-servant, 


who acted as interpreter, valet, and cook, prepared our 
own victuals. 


On the morrow, we went to pay our respects to a 


The whole seemed fitted for a 
palace of indolence; yet from the street nothing could 
be seen but bare walls, almost without a window. As 
soon as we had paid our respects, a signal was given, 
and some youthful attendants brought in cups of 
sherbet, which they gracefully presented and retired. 
At another signal, coffee and pipes were introduced, 

fruits and sweetmeats, in the same silent 

it manner. Our host was not a Mohammedan, 

ere introduced to his wife, an elegant lady, 

apparelled. She was youthful, of slen- 
languid in her 

white, as if little accustomed to the 


trousers | spiritual indeed ! 


the gardens of the city, and taste the fresh air—yet 
apart from the men. The Turkish costume of the 
ladies differs a little from that of the proper Syrians, 
particularly in the head-dress. 

The male attire is flowing and handsome, suited to 
the climate and the indolent habits of the people, but 
it would not comport with the activity of our pursuits, 
It consists of very large drawers or trousers, generally || 
of white cotton ; a vest or waistcoat of similar material || 
over a fine shirt; a full robe of striped silk, fastened || 
round the neck and reaching to the feet, confined by a | 
very long sash of variegated silk, that winds several | 
times round the body, and leaves its ends to hang down || 


, | in a loose knot; above all, a loose tunic of fine cloth, | 


with short wide sleeves, and open in front. Pistols | 
and a dagger, ornamented with precious stones, are | 
stuck in the girdle. The feet are covered with fine | 
morocco slippers without soles, over which are loose | 
slippers which can be put off upon entering a room | 
or sacred place. A small skull-cap fits close to the | 
shaven head, over which is the tarboosh or cap of red | 
felt, surmounted by an ample turban to shelter the 
head and face from the rays of the sun. Descendants | 
of the Prophet, of whom there are many, have the 
honour of a green turban ; other Moslems wear a white 
one, which colour is not permitted to Christians or 
Jews, unless they are privileged persons under the pro- 
tection of a foreign power. The lower classes of both 
sexes have trousers and a close tunic or smock-coat, 
with slippers, to which the men add a cap, and the 
women a veil over their dressed hair. When these 
garments are white, and the sash and turban are added, 
it makes a neat and convenient dress for domestic pur- 
poses, and is the ordinary garb of servants. Some of 
the Turks wear the Mameluke dress, which differs 
from that which we have described as the proper! 
Syrian costume. 

On a subsequent day, we went to dine with the 
consul, who was then residing in Salahiéh, one of the 
most beautiful suburbs of the city. We went ina 
kind of state-procession, mounted on fine horses, and 
escorted by dragomans and janizaries. Several of 
these are attached to persons of official rank ; and when | 
in full costume, they make dashing horsemen. We 
soon felt our need of such protectors, for the sake of 
comfort, if not of safety. Until lately, the European 
dress was not permitted within the city; and these 
bigoted Mussulmans cannot endure to see Christians 
riding upon horses—a privilege which has only been 
allowed since Mehemet Ali’s stern government of Syria. | 
As it was, we were insulted in the streets by a parcel 
of dervises, who are wild fanatics, and, under the 
cloak of sanctity, take great liberties of word and 
action. Here, indeed, is the stupidity of Mohammed- 
anism manifest, in that religious fools and madmen 
are supposed to be most nearly allied to Deity. Wild | 
devotees, stark mad and naked, perambulate the streets, 
being received with reverence and cared for by the | 
populace. So, when a few of the people are seized | 
with a fit of devotion, they join each other’s hands and | 
form a circle, shouting, leaping, and writhing their | 
bodies, until nature is exhausted, and they reach 4 | 
state of mental listlessness which it was their proposed | 
object to attain; then they account themselves to be | 


When we hed passed through the outer gate of to | 
city, we found ourselves in the midst of those gardens | 
which we had so much admired from the top of the 


.| mountain. The road to the village was neatly paved; | 


small rivulets of sparkling water ran on either side, | 
with rows of trees beside them; and under their shade | 
were benches to accommodate foot-passengers. Hawkers | 
of coffee and sherbet took their stand in these places. | 
It was the luxury of nature. A stream ran close by | 


the villa where we were entertained, and the garden | 
was fragrant with odoriferous shrubs: the whole was 
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j We entered by a huge gate into a courtyard, from 
Fr which there were doors and windows to the several 
apartments. An outside staircase led to a second story 
; and to the top of the house, which was flat and conve- | 
sf nient to walk upon. Indeed, the Syrians spend a great | 
q The house which he inhabited, a hired one, was very 
splendid. We entered a court, which was beauti- 
a fully paved, and had a marble fountain of water, sur- 
y rounded with orange and lemon trees, and other plants 
s of fragrant perfume. Around the court was a balcony 
4 supported by marble columns, whence there were doors 
¥ of entrance to various chambers. Their walls and 
ceilings were richly painted and gilded, having Arabic 
% inscriptions in various places. They were magnificently 
t furnished with Turkish carpets and divans, the cushions 
& of which were luxuriantly soft, and their coverings of 
4 exposure of the external air; her eyes were dark, and 
4 her long black hair was plaited with gold and jewels, 
i and allowed to hang down her back in sparkling mag- 
a nificence. Her visible apparel consisted of 7 
a and robe of rich silk, with an under-tunic, open in 
% front so as to shew the greater part of the bosom. 
y Selina’s veil was thrown aside, as we were Englishmen, 
, who could be trusted with the sight of Asiatic beauty 
¥ The Syrian women marry early, their personal charms 
a soon fade, and they seldom live to old age. The Chris- 
¥- tian females are not so entirely secluded as the Moham- 
b: medan, but are permitted to enjoy the society of their 
4 husbands’ intimate friends. The women of Damascus 
4 have an advantage over those of most Eastern towns, in 
‘ being allowed, under proper guardianship, to frequent ; 
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picturesque, and admirably adapted for a summer 
residence. At a short distance is a kiosk on the 
ascent of the mountain, from the upper chamber of 
which one of the finest views of Damascus and the 
neighbourhood is to be obtained. Indeed, everything 
about the place and the entertainment was so rich and 
elegant, that one might almost have forgotten, for a 
few hours, that he was in a world of vice and wo, 
which, alas! are felt to a bitter degree in this para- 
disiacal region of the globe. The Turks and other 
Mussulmans are awfully demoralised, abandoned to 
licentiousness and passion of every description—and 
so discontented, that it requires a very strong arm to 
keep their haughty spirits in subjection. In these 
beautiful environs, the Damascenes love to loiter away 
| their idle hours ‘ out of town’ in summer-houses, which 
| are prepared for ease and refreshment amongst fruit- 
| trees and flowers beside the rippling streams. The 
| finest cakes are made here, and sold over the East 
jas far as Constantinople. Amongst them are the 
| celebrated cakes of roses, the produce of a plain about 
| three miles from the city, thickly planted with these 
| fragrant bushes, which are cultivated with the greatest 


care. 

The indolent and luxurious may spend an agreeable 
| evening in the coffee-houses of the city. Some of these 
| places of entertainment are partly built over the river 
| by means of strong piles. The floor is only a few inches 

above the water, which makes it very refreshing in the 
summer season. Some are provided with a number of 
small movable seats, which the guests may place at 
| the very margin of the stream; others are furnished 
| with divans round the sides, and have fountains playing 
|inthe middle. Here sherbet and coffee are served, with 
| pipes and all their appendages. At night, when the 
| lamps suspended from the pillars or roof are lighted, 
jand the room is filled with Arabs and Turks in their 
splendid and variegated costumes, the scene conveys 
| strong impressions of the magnificence of repose. 
Professional story-tellers and dancers frequent these 
places for the amusement of the company. These story- 
tellers are principally Arabs, whose early life has been 
spent in the wild deserts, where they are debarred from 
| theordinary pleasures of human society ; and their chief 
| gratification consists in reveries and narratives of the 
imaginative kind. They thus accumulate an immense 
| fund of fiction, and they acquire great ability in dressing 
| up the most commion incident with drapery of a mar- 
| vellous character. Their stories are long and wordy, 
| and fashioned after a different model from that which 
| prevails in the West. The marvellous, the ludicrous, 
| and gorgeousness of description, is that which pleases 
jin the East. Good and evil genii, and all kinds of 
enchantment, are introduced into these stories, to which 
| the people will listen for many hours on successive 
| days, sitting cross-legged on their mat, pipe in hand, 
| and sipping their favourite coffee. The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, Tales of the Rhamadan, and other books 
| Of Oriental stories, have all been derived from these 
Arab reciters ; and we heard many of them viré voce in 
the East before they were published in Europe. The 
dancing, singing, and music of the professional girls 
are of the most voluptuous description: they practise 
in private companies of ladies as well as of gentlemen, 
and are highly esteemed. 
the mad dervises, to whom we have alluded, 
Were allowed to rail at foreigners with impunity, they 
could not thus trifle with their own governors. Whilst 
we were in Damascus, a deal of insubordination 
Was manifested by the Mohammedan population, on 
Sccount of some recent immunities and privileges 
granted to the Christians. In fact, the pacha had found 
his Moslem brethren to be almost too much for him ; 
and he is said to have elevated the prerogatives of the 
Nazarenes, that le might set the two religions at 
Variance with each other, and so the more easily rule 


them both. One of these wild fakirs was voci 
against some recent measures of the pacha, when he 
was seized by the soldiers, and carried to the governor's 
house. The trial lasted only a few minutes, and the 
sentence was pronounced by a wave of the hand. Im- 
mediately the wretch was conducted to a public place, 
where his head was struck off with one blow of the 
sabre—for the Turks are capital headsmen—and his body 
was left in the street during the day as a terror to the 
populace. Executions are not generally performed in 
public; but on this occasion an example was deemed 
necessary. There are no juries in Damascus: often 
there is no trial at all! A chouash is sent with the fatal 
mandate even to officers of the highest rank who have 
offended the sultan: the victim kisses the signature of 
the firman which announces his death, blesses Allah 
and his Prophet, and gives his neck to the bow-string. 
It is well known that the late redoubtable pacha, 
Mehemet Ali of Egypt, had more than one of these 
messengers sent for his head, which he was not willing 
to part with so easily. He avoided the doom without 
directly disobeying the vizier of Mohammed, or insult- 
ing the sacred seal. He had timely notice of the 
impending evil furnished by one of his numerous spies, 
and pretended that it was necessary for him to take 
a journey into Upper Egypt. The sultan’s chouash 
having imprudently followed him, was never more 
heard of; since in the wild regions of the Upper Nile, 
any deed of darkness may be easily performed. We 
have seen dead bodies in the river; but no coroner’s 
inquest is held in these places. Corpses have been 
discovered in the sands of the Desert which border the 
sacred stream; but it is most prudent to make no reve- 
lations, and ask no questions. Sometimes, when the 
government fears the odium of an execution, poison is 
given in the cup of coffee which is usually presented to 
a visitor, and the victim is said to have died of cholera: 
people may think otherwise, but they prudently keep 
their thoughts to themselves, lest they should die of 
the same disease. Wecomplain of taxation in England; 
but in Eastern lands men would willingly give a large 
part of their wealth to secure the peaceable enjoyment 
of the rest, and the safety of their lives. No man who 
is known to be rich can calculate upon living out his 
days and dying in his bed. 

The bazaars of Damascus are spacious and well filled 
with goods of every description; but the shops are 
small and scantily furnished in comparison with those 
of our own country. The shopmen lounge about their 
premises, often reciting verses of the Koran, or gossip- 
ping with a neighbour, so that they are not always in 
the way of a customer; nor do they employ any arts or 
provocatives to entice people to their counter. And 
when we consider that the hours of business are few, 
never prolonged after sunset, we cannot help wonder- 
ing how these tradesmen live! True, every needful 
commodity is cheap, and the competition is not so hot 
as in England; and since they can live upon little, they 
take matters easily, and resign themselves to whatever 
may happen. They are rigid fatalists, and think it a 
duty to be contented with their lot, which they believe 
to have been foreordained, and incapable of being 
altered. They may be raised to honour on one day, 
and degraded or decapitated the next, but it little 
affects the temperament of their mind: they live whilst 
they can, and enjoy ves to the utmost—‘let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 

The trade of Damascus is greatly assisted by the yearly 
caravan of pilgrims on their way to Mecca, who halt in 
this city. Their number generally amounts to 30,000 
or 40,000, and a large traffic takes place during their 
stay. The chief of Damascus go out to meet 
and welcome the caravan, which enters the city in 
splendour and éclat. The period of this visit resembles 
a great fair, when a large quantity of goods change 
hands; for the pilgrims are merchants as well as 
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devotees. Damascus has thus become a principal mart 
of commerce for the East, having consignments of mer- 
chandise from different countries, to be exchanged for 
the produce of Turkey, Persia, and Arabia. There is 
a noble bazaar for the special purpose of en i 


tertaining 
the caravan. It has a large dome; the roof is supported | his 


by lofty pillars ; and it has a circular gallery ; the floor 
is paved, and displays a beautiful fountain in its centre. 
Around this are shops or warehouses for the merchan- 
dise brought by the pilgrims, who are accommodated 
with lodging in the upper story. 

We never tasted coffee like that bought in Damascus 
after the passage of the caravan. What is sold in 
Europe under different names, and at the highest prices, 
is quite inferior in delicacy of flavour. This may be 
heightened by the Eastern mode of preparing the 
beverage. The beans are roasted every morning, and 
whilst yet hot are pounded in a mortar with a wooden 

tle, and immediately boiled in a small saucepan. 
liquid is cleared and poured off, and is kept ready 
to be warmed at any moment: it is drunk without 
milk, and with or without sugar. ‘This is the constant 
beverage of an Oriental; his pipe and cup of coffee are 
the solace of his life. It is said that some partake 
largely of opium; and we have known Turks to be 
great drinkers of wine and spirits when these are within 
their reach. “What is usually done in private we cannot 
say; but the harems are reported to be very unruly. 
Some species of Eastern tobacco are peculiarly mild 


and inoffensive; it is smoked through the long chi- | ge 


bouque, or is drawn through water by the flexible 
argillée. The Turkish pipe is a hollow stick of cherry- 
wood, about five feet in length, with a bowl of red clay 
at one end to hold the weed, and a mouthpiece of 
amber, which is sometimes ornamented with jewels. 
The sticks may also be covered with silk, and other- 
wise adorned. As the bottom of the bowl is flat, 
it rests on the ground, and thus saves the smoker 
the trouble of holding it up. It is used both by men 
and women. ‘The indolent Damascenes scem to delight 
in nothing more than in smoking and drinking coffee 
or sherbet, and listlessly passing away the hours of life 
with gossip and story-telling. With politics they have 
nothing to do, but to obey their masters; of public 
amusements, they have none; evening assemblies are 
also out of the question ; of science and literature, they 
know nothing; and the fine arts are not cultivated, 
except music by the ladies; so that they are shut up 
to the entertainments of the tongue and to sensual 
delights. In the latter they largely indulge, and a 
Turk will not hesitate to give L.500 or L.600 for a 
beautiful and accomplished female slave. ‘The con- 
cubines are chiefly Georgians, Circassians, or Greeks, 
and are kept in addition to their wives, of which the 
Koran permits them to have four. 

There are some beautiful mosques in Damascus, 
magnificent size, and richly furnished with the only 
ornaments allowed by their creed—cupolas, pillars, and 
mosaic-work. But no Christian may set foot within 
these walls, sacred to the devotions of the Mussulmans. 
Strangers may get into the inferior mosques; but the 
governor's authority could not secure the safety of ‘a 
Christian dog’ within their princely sanctuaries, wine 
he would be torn in pieces by the wild devotees. One 
or two travellers are 
hazard of their lives; but they were so disguised, and 
so versed in the language and manners of the Arabs, 
as to pass for disciples of the Prophet; and of course 
they would have to prostrate themselves like the 
other worshippers, and acknowledge Mohammed as the 
servant of Allah. 

is recorded that Mohammed, when he drew near to 
Dameron and saw its richness and beauty, refused to 
enter the city, saying that there was only one paradise 
for man, and that he had chosen his in the future 
world. Perhaps he feared lest the luxury of the place 


reported to have entered, at the | I 


the Carthaginians; and that if he gave himself up | 
to sensual indulgences in so captivating a spot, be 
might be induced to relinquish all desire of | 
conquests, and of extending the religion of 

Prophet. 


PADDY’S WARDROBE. 


Is it not time that the humbler members of society in 
Ireland began to mend their clothes? It is certainly | 

an extraordinary fact, that ragged vesture should be | 
looked upon in that country with such indifference. 
By the humbler members, we do not intend merely to 
designate actual beggars—unfortunates who have not, 
one hour before another, the means of allaying their | 
hunger; even workmen in the steady receipt of good 
wages, exhibit ragged knees and elbows to a greater 
extent than would be tolerated in England. 

It is always valuable to know what an intelligent 
and unprejudiced foreigner thinks of us and our insti- | 
tutions; because he can adopt a point of view not | 
always attainable by those nearer at hand. Mr Kohl, 
a very observant traveller, speaks on this subject (Irish | 
clothing) in the following terms :—‘ The rags of Ireland 
are quite as remarkable a phenomenon as the ruins. As 
an Irishman seems to live in a house as long as it 
remains habitable, so he drags the same suit of clothes 
about with him as long as the threads will hold to 
No rags, so completely worn away, so 
completely reduced to dust upon a human body, are else- 
where to be seen. At the elbows, and at all the other 
corners of the body, the clothes hang like the drooping 
petals of a faded rose; the edges of the coat are formed 
into a sort of fringe; and often it is quite impossible to | 
distinguish the inside from the outside of a coat, or the | 
sleeves from the body. The legs and arms are at 
length unable to find their accustomed way in and out, 
so that the drapery is every morning disposed after a 
new fashion; and it might appear a wonder how » 
many varied fragments are held together by their 
various threads, were it not pe a matter of | 
indifference whether the‘ coat be made to serve for | 
breeches, or the breeches for coat.’ Mr Kohl was | 
struck, as a foreigner might well be, with the fact, 
that the Irish dress is not a working-man’s dress, but 
the wreck of the gentleman’s. There is the dres® | 
coat, with its long tail, useless collar, and flapping | 
lappels in front; there are the knee-breeches, rendering 
greater care in stockings necessary than with trousers, 
to present an equal amount of external decency ; and 
there is the black high-crowned hat: all the outer | 
materials, indeed, for a ‘rale gintleman.’ Would it | 
not be much more rational to wear, like the Germans, 
round frock-coats or short round jackets; or, like the | 


| 


of | French and Belgians, blouses neatly strapped round | 


the waist? ‘These, so far as shape is .concerned, need | 
not cost more than the others, while they are much 
more neat, comfortable, and appropriate. The utterly 
useless swallow-tail of the coat especially excited Kohl's 
astonishment. ‘Often the one half of the swallow-tail | 
is gone, and the other half may be seen drooping in | 
widowed sorrow over its departed companion, whom it ) 
is evidently prepared to follow on no very distant day. 

t seems never to occur to the owner, when one of these |) 
neglected flaps hangs suspended only by a few threads, 
that half-a-dozen stitches would renew its connection | 
with the parent coat, or that one bold cut would at all | 
events put it out of its lingering misery. No; morniog | 
after morning he draws on the saine coat, with the tail 

drooping in the same pity-inspiring condition, till the 
doomed fragment drops at last of its own accord, and | 
is left lying on the spot where it fell.’ 

Barrow, Inglis, 
neau, Forbes—all who have visited Ireland, and have 
published the records of their visits, note the same fact | 


Thackeray, Manners, Head, Marti- | 
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with greater or less fulness; they all wonder, until 
familiarity allays in some degree the wonderment, why 

| poor Irish people more frequently display naked knees 

and naked elbows peeping through their attire than 

| the equally poor in any other country in Europe. Even 
Mrs Hall, one of the best and kindest writers respecting 
her own country, frequently gives Pat a hint about his 
attire. ‘Take this lady’s picture of Larry Moore, the 

Bannow boatman. Larry lay stretched out on a stone, 

too lazy to go and fish, too lazy to rise to speak to the 

lady who addressed him. ‘His lower garments have 

evidently once been trousers—blue trousers; but as 
larry, when in motion, is amphibious, they have ex- 
perienced the decaying effects of salt water, and now 
only descend to the knee, where they terminate in 

1 unequal fringes. Indeed, his frieze-jacket is no great 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 


| things, being much rubbed at the elbows—and no won- 
der; for Larry, when awake, is ever employed, either 
in pelting the sea-gulls (who, to confess the truth, 
treat him with very little respect), rowing his boat, or 
watching the circles formed on the surface of the calm 
waters by the large or small pebbles he throws into it ; 
| and as Larry of course rests his elbow on the rocks 
| while performing these exploits, the sleeves must wear, 
|| for frieze is not impenetrable stuff. His hat is a natural 
|| curiosity, composed of sunburnt straw, banded by a 
|| misshapen sea-ribbon, and garnished by “delisk,” red 
|| and green; his cutty-pipe stuck through a slit in the 
|| brim, which bends it directly over the left eye, and 
|| keeps it “quite handy widout any trouble.” His 
|| bushy reddish hair persists in obstinately pushing its 
|| way out of every hole in his extraordinary hat.’ 

|| The present year, as we have personally tested, is 
abundantly rich in examples of this raggery; and if 
those English persons who are now going over in large 
numbers to Ireland, could by kindly reasoning—rather 
than by ridicule, for ridicule is a doubtful agent here— 
induce a little change in the matter now under notice, 
|| they would unquestionably bring about much good. 
|| Whether in Dublin or in the country, the rags present 
|| themselves to view on all sides. A London cabman 
|| has nearly always sound clothes, though they may be 
|| coarse and well worn; but we saw many a ragged 
|| knee, ragged elbow, and shapeless shocking bad hat, 
|| among the Dublin car-drivers; and in many of the 
|| poorer streets of Dublin, though we saw dirty clothes 
|) and dirty faces, which might easily be paralleled in 
London, it certainly did appear to us that the rags, the 
fringed reliquie of what were once garments, were a 
commodity in which Dublin beat London by a long 


score. 

While at Cork, we were struck with one of those 
contrasts which are to be met with in every part of 
Treland—a land of contrasts; or rather, it was a double 
contrast, in person and in apparel. On one of the 
quays, a man and a young woman were in conversation. 
had on a very white petticoat, over which was 
| thrown a kind of short black cloak, such as the Irish 
] women know so well how to wear gracefully; her 
|| hair was glossy and braided, her features were fine, 
|| her stature tall, and her figure and attitude graceful: 
| she was, in short, a beautiful woman—with naked feet 
| andankles. Her companion was a veritable bundle of 
|| Tags; he had his hands in his pockets, or in gaps which 
| Served for this purpose the place of pockets, and was 

in ragged felicity against a post. They were 
quite on terms of familiar equality: the girl felt no 
meongruity between her simply elegant black and 
white attire and her stockingless legs ; and neither she 
nor the man seemed to recognise anything inconsistent 
in the neatness of the one and the inexplicable dirty 
het-work of the other. 
The children who run after cars and coaches, 


|| either begging or offering trifles for sale, are mostly 


|| in @ semi-naked state. Untiringly they pursue the 
traveller, brown and ragged, with straggling hair, 


but for the most part healthy-looking. It is worth 
while, however, for English persons new to the coun- 
try, to bear in mind that these rags are sometimes 
designedly displayed to give the idea of extreme po- 
verty, and to excite charity. Near Bandon, on one 
occasion, we were pestered by a boy and girl, whose 
apparent wretchedness exceeded almost anything else 
witnessed in Ireland; and yet we learned immediately 
afterwards, that the father of these children is not 
so poor but that he possesses several cows. In 
Connemara, a few months since, a lady sent clothes 
for two urchins whose deplorable appearance had ex- 
cited her compassion while they were running after 
her car; but shortly afterwards riding on the same 
route, she was besieged in the same way by the same 
two importunates, wearing the very same rags which 
had excited her pity. This is simply one among 
the numerous proofs which every day’s experience 
gives us, of the inconveniences, and even positive evils 
springing from indiscriminate money-giving. English 
tourists find the scene so new to them, and the wretch- 
edness is or appears to be so extraordinary, that the 
hand goes into the pocket, and the half-penny comes 
out of it, almost spontaneously. In so far as this 
half-penny allays hunger or administers to other wants, 
it is a good; but if it lead to the establishment of 
begging as a trade, or to the practice of deception in 
respect to the degree of poverty, little argument is 
necessary to shew that it must be a positive evil. 

Regarded in a commercial point of view, the clothing 
of the humbler classes in Ireland is marked by many 
singular circumstances. In most countries, one of two 
usages prevails: either the inhabitants spin and weave 
the cloth which is to make their garments, or they 
import it ready woven, and simply do the tailoring part 
themselves. A third custom, not so frequently adopted, 
is to import ready-made clothing from outfitters and 
slop-sellers ; this is done to some extent in the colonies. 
But in Ireland a fourth system prevails, as well as the 
other three. Clothes which have been worn by the rich 
become the garments of the poor. ‘Thus it is that Pat 
cuts such an odd figure in the midst of his rags: he 
wears clothes which were made in the fashion for the 
original wearer: he is a patrician in tatters rather than 
a plebeian in plain attire. There can be little doubt 
that the custom of wearing second-hand clothing has 
had much to do with that comfortless shape of dress to 
which Kohl so pointedly refers. A coat suitable for a 
gentleman at an evening-party, does not necessarily 
possess the shape most convenient for a humble 
labouring-man. 

Mr Mayhew, who investigated in a remarkable way 
the humbler phases of London life a few years ago, en- 
countered in his search the extraordinary dealings and 
dealers in left-off apparel, resident in the regions of Rose- 
mary and Petticoat Lanes. There are, it appears, two 
Exchanges at the last-named spot, established to avoid 
the nuisance of blocking up the streets by clothes-dealers. 
Until 1843, what with vociferating Jews and Irishmen, 
and policemen to keep them all in order, the whole 
neighbourhood was a maze of confusion ; but now two 
buildings have been adapted as Exchanges, by private 


speculators. In these places are sold the left-off 


apparel of the metropolis, collections of unredeemed 
pawned clothes, parcels which have been bought at 
auctions of such goods, draughts from the stocks of 
wardrobe-dealers, and decayed military and naval 
uniforms. The clothes are bought in small quantity 
by persons for their own wear; but much more largely 
by dealers who buy to sell again, and by others who 
clean and patch and renovate before reselling. The 
most important part of the trade is that connected with 
Ireland, and to this alone our attention may be here 
directed. 

It appears that Irish merchants or dealers come over 
and make their purchases. The clothes, more or less 
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London dealers in the country districts, 
Ireland. ‘They were valued because 
and look illigant after that!’ 


ss 


until they have enough— using the same apartment 
for ‘ parlour and kitchen and sll’ if they be of the 
humbler class, but managing matters a little more 
respectably if their means and social position are 
higher. There appears to be always a demand for more 
left-off boots and shoes than can be had ; they are sent 
off in considerable quantity to Ireland, where they 
are vamped, and passed off as something much better 
than they really are. 
Dr Forbes, one of the most recent writers respecting 

Treland, states that there are dealers at Dublin who have 
made their fortunes by this traffic in old clothes from 


and. 

Although there is nothing necessarily objectionable 
in wearing clothes which have been worn by others, 
yet it is a custom not at all to be commended, and only 
to be defended if there is a positive and very decided 
cheapness in so doing. For persons engaged in manual 
labour, garments made of cotton are used to an im- 
mense extent in England ; they comprise the numerous 
varieties of jean, cords and corduroy, velveteen, fustian, 
drill, &c.; they are strong, and easily cleaned by occa- 
sional washing. All such woven goods are now pur- 
chasable at a low price, and might give cleanliness and 
eomfort to many in Ireland who never have neither. 
In respect to every kind of flaxen goods, Ireland could 
either buy of England or make for herself; but a real 
linen shirt is a somewhat costly affair for a humble 
man, and poor Pat may be well excused for doing with- 
out one, though he should certainly increase a little his 
stock of tidy cotton shirts. So far as regards woollen 
clothing, there are very warm and durable cloths made 
in Ireland, at prices, we should suppose, within nee 
reach of any but a very thriftless or a very poor 

one kind is called frieze, another is paddy-cloth, while 
a third rejoices in the comical name of rumswizzle. 
A round jacket or a snug coat of any of these would 
surely be better than a left-off dress-coat with draggle- 
tails? Frieze-coats, it is true, are largely worn; but 
somehow or other the fashion seems to have been 
borrowed from the left-off garments, for these coats are 
too often over liberal in parts where no cloth is re- 
quired, and deficient in comfort in the more essential 


parts. 

It is not, however, so much the origin or the quality 
of the garments to which we advert, as the inexpres- 
sibly ragged state into which they are allowed to fall; 
for this ragged state we really do not see how an excuse 
can be offered. The women, kindly and virtuous as 
they are in the midst of their poverty and privations, 
too often sit at their doors doing nothing—this an 
Englishwoman seldom does: she mends Dick’s pinafore 
and Lucy’s frock, although she and her husband may 


be very poor. 

It is with a feling of hearty good-will, of high delight 
at the many improving symptoms now observable 
in Ireland, that we venture to submit three or four 


clothing 

by—nobody knows whom? Would it not be better | 
to adopt a neater and more compact shape of garments, | 
than the straggling imitations of evening costume? | 
Is soap so dear in Ireland, or is it so difficult to obtain | 
a humble substitute for soap in weed-ashes, that the | 
skin and the garments could not be made cleaner than | 
they are? And, lastly, are the humbler ranks of Irish. | 
women so unskilled in sewing, that they could not pro- | 
duce that neatness and tidiness which a pennyworth of | 
needles and thread might enabie them to command? | 
| 


THE AZTEC CHILDREN. 


Our London public has undoubtedly an immense | 
faculty of wonder. The ignorant and the learned, 
excitement-lovers and knowledge-lovers—all demand | 
the new and unusual, and they obtain it here; the | 
latter, in repayment befitting their quicter search ‘after 
the wonderful; the most voracious and least discri- 
minating of the seekers, in amusements which may 
always be found in some dwarf or giant, some walker 
upon ceilings, or monster nugget lately imported into 
the metropolis; while a fraction of the world wonder 
at the wonder of the rest. Amidst our rapid passage 
from old to new, each celebrity has but a brief reign | 
in public interest; and therefore we hasten to advert 
to one which has just been imported from America. 
The Aztec children are said to be representatives of the 
great nation which was powerful in the Mexican Valley 
at the time of the discovery of America by Colun- 
bus, and which was overthrown and destroyed by the | 
Spaniards under Cortez thirty-three years afterwards. 
If it be so, physical degeneracy has followed the conquest 
as certainly as decay has prostrated the once splendid 
cities of their people—for they are the frailest, most 
diminutive creatures we ever expected to find out of! 
fairy-land. They bear a striking resemblance to the | 
faces on the Nineveh monuments we have amongst us, | 
having the same singular outline of features—the r- 
ceeding chin and forelhead—which is so prominently 
characteristic in them. Dr Prichard secks to establish 
the distinctness of the American and Asiatic tribes, | 
rather than the affinities between them; but traveller | 
have discovered a great similarity to exist between the | 
ancient monuments of Central America and those of | 
Egypt and Asia; and, however this may bear upon the | 
question of the common origin of the nations, the fact | 
of the likeness of the children to the old sculptures, is | 
an evidence of the authenticity of their descent, whether 
we reject or believe the romantic story connected with | 
their appearance amongst white people. i 
Stephens, in his book on Central America, speaks of | 
his meeting with a merry and philosophical old Catholic | | 
priest, who had an enthusiasm for Indian antiquities | 
and told him of a city far away on the other side of the | 
great sierra, to which no white man had ever penetrated, | 
but which, tradition said, was inhabited by remnants | 
of the race who peopled the country at the invasion of 
the Spaniards. He related how, in his youth, he had | 
climbed to the top of the great sierra, and ‘ looking over | 
an immense plain extending to Yucatan and the Gulf | 
of Mexico, had seen in the remote distance this wonder- | | 
ful city, spread over a great space, with turrets white | 
and glittering in the sun.’ This account so excited the | 
traveller, that he says he should have gone in search | 
of this wonder at once, had not some great obstacles | 
prevented him; but he throws out a tempting encow- | 
om to others who may be induced to follow in | 
his track, and be more fortunate in their power to carry |] 


questions to Paddy aud Paddy’s wife, and Paddy’s 
countrymen generally. Would it not be well to use 


out his desire than he had been. It was not lost, for, 
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ly owing to his incitements, two young men, 
is of Baltimore, and Mr Hammond, a civil 
Canada, undertook in 1848 the expedi- 
imagined. Well armed and equipped, they 
New Orleans, and landing and procuring 


E 


on Christmas-day. Here they fell in 
Senor Velasquez, a merchant of San Salvador, 
entered into their enthusiasm, and joined their 
. As he had a knowledge of the Indian languages 
| encountered, and knew and had conversed with 
| the priest of whom Stephens had spoken, he proved a 
| yaluable acquisition to their number. From his journal, 
| the account of the expedition has been taken. At 
| Quiché they met the old padre, and delighted him with 
| an account of their design: he gave them a letter of 
jntroduction to a friend of his who lived further on 
their route, and begged him to provide them with a 
guide to the sierra, from whence he himself had seen 
the city of their search. The friend laughed at what 
he regarded as the padre’s practical joke upon the 
travellers; but the guides were provided; and after a 
toilsome journey, the summit of the mountain (latitude, 
15 degrees 48 minutes north; longitude, 92 degrees 15 
| minutes west) was at length reached in May 1849. On 
the plain to the north-east of them they saw the city 
they sought for; but they had some weary travelling 

before them. At some Indian villages on their 
toad they learned its name was Iximaga, which meant 
the ‘Great Centre ;’ but found their guides mentioned 
it with reserve. 

They were within a short distance of their destina- 
tion, when they were discovered by the military force 
of the mysterious city, which, being insignificant in 
number, they resolutely and successfully opposed with 
|| the help of their firearms, which were regarded by their 
|| opponents as supernatural. As conditions of their 
|| leniency as victors, they demanded an entrance into 
|| the city; and their request, after some hesitation, was 
|| granted. The two parties approached it together, and 
|| the travellers found a deep moat before the curious 
|| stone gate and walls, which was to be crossed by a 
|| drawbridge: admitted within the walls, they rode 
| down a spacious avenue, on each side of which stood 
|| massive statues interspersed with trees. They were 
|| conducted to the palace of the emperor, who gave them 
|| permission to remain in the city, and assigned them a 
|| residence. 


|| They had full confidence in being able to manage 
|| their escape when they desired it, and meanwhile were 
|| well contented to have abundant opportunity of obtain- 
|| ing the knowledge they desired. At this point, where 
|| we desire most satisfaction, the narrative fails us; 
|| whether it is because Velasquez does not wish a longer 
|| acount to be forestalled in its chief interest, or from 
|| ome other cause, we know not; it is certain, however, 
|| that in the little book before us, the most meagre part 
|| of the story is just their residence in Iximaga. What 
|| is told us almost wholly relates to the Aztec race of 
|| little people they found regarded as objects of worship 
|| by the inhabitants. These, of whom the children here 
|| are specimens, were considered remnants of an ancient 
|| seerdotal caste, which had, by constant intermarriage 
| With their own limited class, dwindled to Lilliputian 
| Size, They were kept under strict guardianship by a 
| Set of priests called Magaboons, who, it is said, confined 
} them apart, one from the other, so that they have no 
| articulate language. A writer to the Times, the other 
| day, suggested that the sounds they utter, though 
| gibberish to us, might prove to be one of the many 
| Indian dialects with which Central America abounds ; 
i ate the+future must prove, if it be possible to 
it. 

With Vaalpeor, a guardian priest of two of the 
diminutive Aztecs, Velasquez contracted an intimacy ; 
he entertained him with accounts of the world from 


which he was shut out, and so excited his imagi- 
nation, that he determined to effect his escape from 
his present life, and fly with the two children of whom 
he had charge, under the protection of his new friends. 
All the necessary preparations for flight were made. 
Poor Mr Hammond had died of a wound he had re- 
ceived in the first skirmish with the Iximagans, and 
been buried without the city-walls. Velasquez and 
Vaalpeor waited for Mr Huertis, who wished to com- 
plete some drawings. A day or two passed without 
his joining them; they became uneasy, and the Spaniard 
went in search of him—to find that he had confided his 
intended flight to a fair Iximagan lady, in the hope that 
she would share it; that she had betrayed him; and 
that he had been sacrificed in consequence on the altar 
of the great sun. 

Immeiiate flight was necessary for the remainder of 
the party; they scaled the city-walls in the night, and 
were at some distance on the plain before their escape 
was detected. The yell of blood-hounds behind warned 
them of pursuit; but it proved unavailing, for after a 
short conflict they were enabled to effect their retreat. 
Vaalpeor died of fatigue and deprivations on the way; 
so that Velasquez alone of the party appeared in San 
Salvador to tell the singular tale of the enterprise, and 
exhibit its result. He was advised to send the chil- 
dren, as great ethnological curiosities, to Europe; and 
thus it is that we have them here. 

This story may be false, but there may be inte- 
rest for the two children nevertheless, if it is only 
true that they are specimens of the ancient Mexican 
people. Assuming such to be the case, it must be 
considered as strange that the degeneracy of their 
race has left them such fair proportions. This is as 
remarkable as their low stature—under three feet 
—and curious outline of face. Their complexion is 
the clearest olive, their hair glossy and curly, and their 
eyebrows highly arched and delicately pencilled. Their 
guardians say, that although they are supposed to be 
but seventeen and eleven years of age, they have not 
increased in height during the three years they have 
been under the care of whites. They are very intelli- 
gent-looking, and appear to comprehend readily the 
ideas of those about them. They have a strong love 
of music, although they utter the most discordant 
sounds; and the other day, when we saw them, the 
little girl was playing with a doll which had been given 
her, with a delight which surpassed that of any London 
child we have seen. It would be interesting to know 
how much culture brains in such diminutive skulls 
are capable of receiving, and what peculiarities of race 
will develop in them; but that belongs to the future 
rather than to the present. In dismissing them, we 
can but hope with the tenderness which belongs by 
right to such frail creatures, that their guidance to the 
regions of knowledge and more extended interests may 
be most judicious and kindly. 


WHICH IS THE WEAKER SEX? 

Females are called the weaker sex, but why? If they 
are not strong, who is? When men must wrap themselves 
in thick garments, and incase the whole in a stout overcoat 
to shut out the cold, women in thin silk dresses, with neck 
and shoulders bare, or nearly so, say they are perfectly 
comfortable! When men wear water-proof boots over 
woollen. hose, and incase the whole in India-rubber to keep 
them from freezing, women wear thin silk hose and cloth 
shoes, and pretend not to feel the cold! When men cover 
their heads with furs, and then complain of the severity of 
the weather, women half cover their heads with straw- 
bonnets, and ride twenty miles in an open sleigh, facing a 
pretend not to suffer at all. They 
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THE BARD. 


Who are the teachers of the Bard?—All things: 
Spring, clothing, as in love, the forest bare ; 
in 


With golden fruits ; and Winter wild, when rings 
The storm’s rude music ; all to him are springs 
Of deep entrancement and of solemn thought— 
Pure founts of inspiration, whence are brought 
The luscious sweets that on the world he flings. 
The bright-winged insect sailing in the light, 
The fiower, the stream, the rock, the tree, the bird, 
The sky at sunny noon, or starlit night, 
The sea when calm or when by tempests stirred 
He scans ; and ” with the themes sublime, 
He sings his noble strains that perish but with time. 


*Tis not alone the streams, the woods, the flowers, 
The gorgeous sunsets, or the star-gemmed night, 
Or ocean lashed by the wild tempest’s might, 

That wakes the Poet’s sympathetic powers: 

To man, to all, his love, his heart is given ; 

And woman’s smile to him is dearer far 
Than purest lustre of the loveliest star 

That bursts in beauty from the blue of heaven. 

He revels ’mid the sweetness of her charms 
As wild bee ’mong the rose’s purple leaves— 

Love's tenderest, holiest glow his bosom warms, 
And, ‘midst his joy, he, all impassioned, weaves 

His deathless that charm us as flow, 

And, next to woman fair, crown all our below. 


The Poet's heart to all that’s tender clings : 
How sweet he sings a mother’s melting love ! 
We feel as if an angel from above 
Were hovering near us, uttering heavenly things. 
And hark! how sad, how solemn is his strain 
Over beauty’s bier! all mournfully it flows 
As winds that sweep the vales at autumn’s close, 
Wailing the loss of Flora’s golden train. 
For joy he has a smile, for wo, a tear— 
A tear that soothes as dew the sun-dried flowers ; 
Even childhood’s guileless glee to him is dear, 
It calls to mind his own sweet early hours 
When blithe he frolicked by a mother’s knee, 
Or gamboled with his peers on daisy-dotted lea. 


Even man’s dark passions are to him a school : 
i and wild, 


wreaths 


And decked in dewy pearls she walks the plains, 

His every tone of coming glory breathes, ‘ 

And as entranced we hang upon his strains, - ! 
| 
| 


Then who the Poet's glorious gift would slight ? 
As the fair moon, when she her charms unveils, 
Sheds a soft radiance ’mong the hills and dales, 
Cheering each lone scene through the silent night ; 
So ’mong his fellow-men his thoughts he throws— } 
Each thought soul-breathed—a world-refining light | 
That makes the dark spots of the mind more bright, | 
And soothes the heart amid its night of woes ; 
Or, as the morning’s smile to dew-belled flowers, \ 
Are the rich beamings of his ardent soul } 
To weary man; they gild life’s gloomy hours | 
As streaks the sun the sombre clouds that roll f 
Athwart his path, when, beauteous, he comes forth 
Scattering his golden glories o’er the earth. 
March 1852. ArcnipaLp M‘Kar. 


THE CROCODILE AND THE SIKSAK. 


We shot and ate a siksak, the trochilos of Herodotus, a 
sort of gentleman in waiting on the crocodile, about which 
history and tradition tell strange stories. What they say 
is this—that the crocodile being too much addicted to live 
in water with his jaws open, allows a number of leeches to 
creep down his throat, where, vigorously sucking his blood, 
they prove extremely troublesome. Against these enemies, 
however, he finds a faithful ally in the siksak, which, as soon 
as he perceives, he opens his delicate mouth, and the bird 
rendered bold by instinct, leaps, like another Curtius, into 
the gulf—not to be swallowed up, however, but to swalloy, 
He kills and devours the leeches, and then hopping out, 
receives the thanks of the crocodile. Sometimes this 


with sharp spikes on the tops of the shoulders, he wounds 
the crocodile’s throat, and reminds him that it is his busi- 
ness to be civil. For the truth of the story I will not 
answer, but certain it is that these birds have the sharp 
spike on the wings, and that I seldom, perhaps never, saw 
a crocodile without a siksak standing close beside him on 
the sand, evidently within his reach, but without his exhibit- 
ing the slightest desire to molest or injure it. The bird is 
about the size of a dove, beautiful of plumage, and very | 
good eating.— St John’s Isis. 
‘WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING.’ i 
‘Last Wednesday,’ it is recorded in the Memoirs and | 
Cabinets of George ITI. (just published), ‘on bringing in | 
the Declaratory Bill on the Power of the Board of Control, 
Mr Pitt was low-spirited, in consequence of having got | 
drunk the night before, at your house in Pall Mall, with | 
Mr Dundas and the Duchess of Gordon !’—Fox writes t0 | 
Thomas Grenville at Paris, giving an order for cham- | 
: ‘ Good wine is no mean ingredient in keeping one’s } 
friends steady to the cause.—On one occasion, ‘ Erskine 
(who had dined in the coffee-room with the Prince of | 
Wales, and had been well primed with brandy) spoke for 
nearly two hours, delivering a most stupid, gross, and inde- 
cent libel against Pitt: the abuse was so monstrous, that | 
the House hissed him at its conclusion.’—Concerning the | 
regency business, and the scenes it occasioned: ‘ Only | 
think of the Prince of Wales introducing Lord Lothian | 
into the king’s room when it was darkened, in order that ) 
he might hear his ravings when they were at the worst!’ || 
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husbands, as though their strength was made of iron. 
And then is not woman's mental strength greater than 
ig man’s? Can/she not endure suffering that would bow the 
a stoutest man to the earth? Call not woman the weaker }) 
BS vessel; for had she not been stronger than man the race Y- 
4g wonld long since have been extinet. Hers is a state of | Yj) 
4 endurance which man could not bear.— American Courier. Ui 
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When Freedom is his theme, how bold his lays | Prope 
¥ Peal forth in glorious music from his lyre ! ms |] Pover 
Man, tyrant-trodden, kindles at his fire, {| shall 
4 And dark Oppression trembles to its base ; || pover 
y ‘When meek Religion, all her charms revealing, | less 
Inspires his soul with high and holy feeling, 
Bidding him sing at Truth’s eternal shrine— ng their insertion must be mad been 


